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BEDSTE BEDSTEADS ROE? BE BEDDING 
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Vi A = E & CO Ltd By APPOINTMENT. 
The Largest and most Convenient Furnishing Establishment in the World S HOO! B R F D’ S 


FURNITURE TOTTEnnam UOURT ROAD LONDON. 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 


FABRICS | BEDDING LUXURIOUS 
— ce UPHOLSTERY 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 














Maximum comfort at Minimum Cost. 


PERFECT BRITISH-MADE COUNTRY HOLIDAY SEEKERS 
PARQUET FLOORING a 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 


4 % 
serdest waar at moterte pices Cutlack’s Natural Mineral Water 
h It is a Perfect Soda Water and an Ideal 
e addition to Spirits, Milk and other Drinks. 








WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 14-ounce bottles at 12/- per Case of 48. Carriage Paid. 
71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, ™ de ” 20/6 ,, ” 50. £ = 
satan CUTLACK & COMPANY, Ltd., PETERBOROUGH 





For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


8 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
| S| N E a m4 D S Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
A N ESIA. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous _ imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 
Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


RONUK or po.isHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
Linoleum, etc.. will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, ““ THERE’S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From: RONUK, Ltd.. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country LiFe Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





ISITING, f CONSULTING 
LADY i NER.— New gard 
laid out; old poe ty re-modelled and aaa 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 





Two LADY GARDENERS © large 

practical experience offer all-round 
training; specially reduced fees to those 
entering for year’scourse; extensive gardens ; 
beautiful country; bracing position; gar- 
dening year begins September 25th.—PEAKE, 
Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





WANTED: Situation, Farm Manager; 
large farm. Life experience all 
branches; heavy or light soils; expert in 
management and care of dairy. Highest 
references from influential gentlemen ; would 
undertake entire management of Small 
Estate ; ineligible —‘‘ A 3658.” 





seeks 


ISCHARGED SOLDIER 


Situation im country, preferably on 
Estate. Age 27. Good knowledge survey, 
building and repairs. Draughtsman and 
typist. Any capacity with fair wage and 
outdoor work.—Write REEVES, 48, Courtenay 


Gardens, Upminster. 





ESIGN ER OF ENGLISH 
HOMES, COUNTRY COLTAGES 
FURNITU RE. FITMENTS, ets. Ex- 
perienced in arranging new houses and re- 
modelling; enlarging and improving old ones. 
Address ‘* A 3677.” 





OUNG SAILOR (invalided Navy) 
desires post as Under-Gamekeeper, or 
any light healthy work, at nominal wages. 
k:xcellent character. — Apply “SAILOR,” 
Bourne Castle, Belbroughton. 





NGAGEMENT. REQUIRED as 
Resident Land Agent, or Sub-agent 
(ineligible), thoroughly competent to estimate 
for and superintend re epairs, and general 
management of estate.‘ A 3676." 





ENTLEMAN SEEKS POSITION 

as Manager, in first-class Hackney, or 
Hackney Pony Stud. Many years’ experience 
in showing in hand harness and saddle. 
Would take charge of and travel stallions, 
and undertake care of brood mares. Thorough 
knowledge of breaking to saddle and harness. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


|RON, FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application, Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list—BovuLToN & PavL, LTD., 
Norwich. 
BLE. 8 


port reation 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 


FENN & Co., Ipswich. 








ILDINGS, ——_ 
— Motor Houses, 
Enquiries invited.— 





POULTRY TROUGHS ot various 
sizes of strong brown glazed imperish- 
able stoneware. FREE SAMPLE to any 
large buyer on receipt of a p.c. Also Pig 
Troughs, Mangers, Field Draining Tiles, etc. 
—J. DUCKETT & SON, LTD., Sanitary Ware 
Works, Burnley. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued). 


WO GENTLEMEN over military 
age, experienced shots, are willing to 
give their services gratuitously to make up 
party or shoot estates where guns are required. 
-Write, ““SPORTSMEN,”’ c/o Shelley’s, 38, 
King William Street, E.C. 








RTISTIC GARDEN WOOD - 
WORK direct from makers; Pergolas, 
Arbours, Arches, Trellis, Fruit Cabinets: all 
best manufacture. GREENHOUSE BLINDS, 
Wood Lath; best, most durable. Scrims, 
Bamboos, Pinoleums. Large Illustrated 
Catalogue. — WALTERS & Co., F.R.H.S., 
Amberley Works, Croydon, Surrey. 





Te SOLICITORS, Exors. and Owners. 
—Required to Purchase the contents of 
a medium-sized Residence, with or without 
plate and linen. For Furniture, etc., in good 
condition, a good price will be paid; no com- 
mission required.— Apply HANKINSON and 
Son, The Square, Bournemouth. ‘Telephone 
1307 (3 lines). 





AMATEYR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing.—The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed). - MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 

Southampton. 





MISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 
Econom contractor to nobility and 
entry. — E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 
irmingham. 





Garden 
sketches 
Road, 


IRDS’ BATHS. Sundials, 
ases, Figures, Fountains : 
sent. — MOORTON (A 8), Pearl 
Walthamstow. 


Coyne HOUSE SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL SYSTEM.— No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filters; 
perfectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


65, 








ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut:Unclimbable 
F Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermiil, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 





ONDERFUL BACON VALUE, 
—Grand Shoulders, 104d. per Ib., 11 

or 12lbs., Unsmoked, carriage paid, cash. 
Lean, mild cured, succulent and tender; the 
kind every housewife seeks. Appreciated by 
thousands of satisfied customers—LUNN and 
DoDSsoON, Bacon Factors Dept. H.. Horncastle. 





Satisfactory references given and required. 
-Apply “ HACKNEY, Box 3675.” 
STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps 

superb copies only, forSale, intact; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

prices; approval.—“ G.,’’ 31, Ellerby Street. 
Fulham. 





A®SObUTE CURE FOR CON 
STLPA'TION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. 
Particulars and free samples from JONEs, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 





OODPIGEON DECOYS. with 
the correct amber-coloured glass eyes, 
unbreakable beaks; hand-painted natural 
colours, full life size. carved wood, 5/6 each. 
Post free.—VIX OIL Co., 22, Newgate Street, 
London. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OR iSA LE, Comfortable Modern VIC- 
TOF eA Very good condition.—Mrs. 
GREENFIELD,1, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 





DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALEsS) 


cure 


, as edie 5 Army in France 
<y 5 guineas, 
POLICE DOGS (AIkpR. 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas, 
Pups, 2 guineas. 
BLOODHOUNDS, trom 
20 guineas. Pups 5 guineas. 
ge SCOTCH, 
FOX, IRISH T ERRIE RS, 
5 guineas. Pups, 2 guineas. 


GROVE END, HARROW. _ Tel. 4: 








HAMBERLAIN’S NUTR 

MEAT DOG CAKES, HOUND ME. 
and TERRIER MEALS are guaran 
absolutely pure and of the highest poss 
feeding value. Reasonable in pri, 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MID« | 
BISCUITS are the best for all pet dog 
Free samples and list from CHAMBERL::\. 
POLE & Co., Ltp., The Dog, Pheasant | 
Poultry Food Specialists, Broadmead, Bri 


<i) Aas 





OR SALE, Russian Borzoi Dog; ; 
gree, twelve months old; seen at 
time hy appointment to Scort. *‘ The Ely 

163, Philip Lane, West Green, London, \ 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
Wak TED, copies of CouNTRY LIFE 

Double Number, dated June 12th, 
1915.—** P 6990. 








LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ‘‘ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
11s., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 








JNLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 

Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD TAPESTRY. — Several pivces 
required, green preferred. — Apply 
“A 3565.” 


O. COLLECTORS OF VALU- 
ABLE ANTIQUE FURNITURi 

Owing to the War an opportunity occurs to 
acquire two very valuable and rare pieces oi 
genuine antique furniture from an ancient 
Manor House. where they can be seen by 
appointment.—Full particulars will be sent 
on application to “A. B.,’’ c/o Mr. Prny, 
Stationer, Maidenhead. 








LD GARDEN STATUE of “Diana 

with the Stag,’ cement, good condition, 

can be seen at re £25, or near offer. 
—Apply “* A 3674 





MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WOLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 


Tun about 11,000 miles. Beautituliy 


built, almost equal to new; splendid running 
order, £500. — Apply ‘‘ Sacrifice,” co 
POTTER’S Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 


House, Kingsway, W.C. 
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BRADLEY PASTURES, ASHBOURNE, 


Derbyshire. 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 


GIRLS 80 Guineas a Year. 





BOYS 100 . 
No Pupils taken over 25 years of aze. 
EASTBOURNE 


SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic kconomy, 11, Silverdale Rd. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Mi'linery, Home 
Sick Nursing and Hygiene. 

Certificates granted. 
ly Principal, Miss RANDALL. 


Ap 
ist class Depiomec, Edinburgh Training School 





MONTESSORI CLASS, 
for Young Children from 23 years, 
39, York Terrace, 
REGENT'S Fae N. w. 





Next Term commences 26th September. 


For Prospectus apply to— 
MISS If. S. NEWMAN. 


WAR SERVICE vin 


WANTED, strong, capable, educated 
WOMEN to train for FARM WORK, 
to take the place of men who are doing 
War Work.—Apply Organiser. 
WOMEN’S FARM & GARDEN UNION, 
45, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 





MOTOR DRIVING 


AND MECHANICAL TUITION 
WE train you for the 
R.A.C. Certificate 


THE ONLY ONE RECOGNIZED. 
Full Course of 21 Half-hourly Lessons £2 2 0 
Sixteen Driving Half-houriy Lessons £3 3 0 
Unlimited Course - - - £ 50 
Individual Instruction. — Up-to. date 


Car and Instructor at your disposal 
2 hours dai y for une Month - - £1010 0 


You may, if desired, purchase the Car on which 
you are taught. 


Ss. & S. MOTOR CO., Ltd., 
395, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
‘Phone :—PADDINGTON 5838. 














GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
A Handbvok to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 
12/6 net; by post 13/- 


Published at the Offices of “* Country wife,” Ltd. 


, Tavistock street, Covent Garden, W. 











When you buy Lingerie 


ready-made you have plenty of choice in designs and materials, 
but t verv little in size 
for you and require alteration. 
Therefore, why not adopt the new method of having all your 
Lingerie made to your own Measurements whic!: 


ROSE-ANNETTE 


has introduced? It costs no more, and will save you so much 
bother; for she specialises in Up-to-Date “ 
Lingerie, daintily handsewn throughout. 
GARMENTS AS SKE 
hand-embroidery and ribbon in contrasting shade. 


Nightdress, 29/6; Chemise, 18/6; Knickers, 17/6 
You should not fail to write to-day for Fook of Designs and sel!- 


ROSE-ANNETTE, Canada 


They are either too large or too small 


Own Measure" 


TCH in Crépe-de-Chine, with 


"Camisole, 10/6. 


measurement form to 


H-use. SIDCUP, KENT 




















1d. Weekly 1d. 





The GARDEN 


Can always be relied upon 
for its interesting Illustrate: 
Articles on all gardening matters 
written by the leading experts 





For over 40 YEARS “THE GARDEN” has 
maintained its position as the leading and 
best of all the weekly gardening papers. 


“THE GARDEN” 
is. published every Thursday 
Subscription Terms : Inland,6/‘ 
per ann. Foreign, 8/9 per ann 


If you are not already a subsc ber, 
write for a Specimen Copy to !he 
Manager,‘'The Garden,” 20, Tav:.* ich 
Street, Covent Garden, London, \\ ©. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested 1t will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 


The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to CouNTRY 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Roumania, 
neutral Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral 
European Countries in Africa, should order copies to be despatched 
by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


TESTS OF EDUCATION 


ANY signs point to the imminence of a _ great 
educational movement, and it is most desirable 
that at least one point about it should be made 
clear. Controversy on this subject usually takes 
the form of argument about curriculum, subjects 

to be taught, time-tables, and the rest of the instructional 
machinery. These matters are, of course, perennially 
interesting to schoolmasters and so-called experts, but even 
a school examination is not of supreme importance to the 
nation. It is with the finished article that the public is 
concerned. Education is good or bad according to the 
character of the adult it produces. Therefore the great 
and final test is that applied in life itself. The questions 
to be asked are to be answered not in school, but in work- 
shop and factory, at the desk and counter, in the laboratory 
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and the engineering room. It has been said that our educa- 
tional deficiencies have been illuminated by the Great War. 
This generality should be analysed. The military authorities 
have had an unexampled opportunity of testing the intelli- 
gence of men of all grades. In the Army are to be found 
representatives of every stratum of society, and thev have 
been drawn from the most distant quarters of the United 
Kingdom. A vast number, esvecially of officers, joined 
direct from school or college, so that they embody the resul s 
of our highest educational training. When the Army Index 
is made, for which the National Liberal Club has been 
impressed, it will, if we mistake not, show that this ivre 
of officer has been reinforced to a large extent by men from 
the ranks whose teaching was all at the elementary schools. 
In going about the country it is astonishing to find how 
many youths from the most obscure and remote hamlets 
have risen to distinction, some by regular promotion, others 
by adaptability to special services such as those of the sea 
and air. 

Directors of Munitions have had a scarcely less excellen: 
opportunity for judging of the results of education. Brigade 
of untrained men and women who had no previous experienc: 
of mechanical work had to be impressed for it. How hav 
they acquitted themselves ? It is easy to give a favourabl: 
answer, for the work done in munition factories is not incom 
parable with that in the field. But there must have bee: 
defects and deficiencies which should be noted by those wh: 
recognise that the end of education is not merely to stuti 
voung minds with book knowledge, but so to develon an 
train their powers as to enable them when responsible ci izen 
to quit them like men. Looking steadily at the facts, i 
is impossible to share the very pessimistic views propounde: 
in some quarters. There is no other nation in the worl 
which could have rivalled our achievement. But this ha 
to be said without self-complacence. The years to con 
will make still heavier demands upon efficiency before the 
battle stains are wiped out and the battle ravages renaired 
When we “ win the neace”’ there will begin a new industria! 
struggle wherein the nations that have taken part in thi 
war will all have equal opportunity. The time is past whe: 
any one country could keep to itself a monopoly of material 
or machinery. These are circulated by modern avenues 
of trade, so that in the end it is man power that must 
prevail. 

Consequently our policy is not to rest satisfied with 
what has been done, but to seek out and remove ever\ 
weakness, so that the entire force of the country may be 
made available. A few weeks ago it was announced thai 
a committee had been formed for the purpose of reporting 
on the changes advisable in our educational system. This 
body consists to a very large extent of men who are only 
technical experts. What the situation demands is thie 
services of a few men like Sir Benjamin Browne, who have 
formed their judgment uvon the education of the time not 
as it was shown in schools and examination papers, but 
as it effects the intelligence of the workers. There is also 
needed the testimony of manufacturers whose work makes 
a call unon scientific knowledge, rarticularly a knowledge 
of chemistry. Is the scientific staff equipped for investiga- 
tion and discovery as well as for routine work? The great 
provortion of scientific students are naturally limited and 
cannot be expected to work out independent investigations ; 
but, unless there is a chosen few among the multitude, 
advance is not possible. Therefore it would be of very great 
interest to know what the manufacturer thinks of the 
training of the experts whom he employs in his Ttusiness. 
It is quite certain at any rate that if the national system 
of education—and by national we mean the education of 
rich and poor alike—is to be made thoroughly effective, 
the first step is to question the captains of industry as to 
the strength and weakness alike of their workmen and 
skilled scientific assistants. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontisviece this week is a portrait of Miss Dapliie 

Bourke, daughter of the Hon. Algernon Henry Bourke 

and niece of the Earl of Mayo. Miss Bourke’s engagement 

to Lieutenant Fortescue, Coldstream Guards, has just been 
announced. 





** It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNntRY LIFE be granted except when dirct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests «re 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forw«rd 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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OTHING could be imagined more thrilling and 

more touching than those brief but pregnant 

paragraphs which relate the gallant deeds for 

which twenty new Victoria Crosses have been 

awarded. Heroism has taken every possible shape 
that modern war could offer. A drummer stands on the 
parapet of the enemy trench and sounds the “Charge,” 
thereby rallying men who had lost touch with one 
another and were inclined to retreat. He does this 
under heavy machine fire and in addition carried messages 
over fire-swept ground. Another, letting a box of bombs 
slip, throws himself on the top of them, sacrificing 
his life for that of his comrades. A third fires his gun until 
he is the only one of the team left and eveniually was found 
dead close to his gun. A fourth, whose name we cannot 
forbear to mention, although it is singled out from others 
equally heroic, Private J. Miller of the Royal Lancashire 
Regiment, was ordered 1o take an important message under 
shell and rifle fire and to bring back a reply at all costs. 
Just as he started to cross ihe open a bullet passed in at his 
back and out through his abdomen. Without hesitation, 
he compressed the gaping wound, delivered his message, 
staggered back with the answer and fell dead at the feet of 
the officer to whom it was delivered. We have taken these 
cases as they came, but they only typify that of the others. 
The war has brought out heroism which could scarcely have 
been imagined beforehand. 


WHEN the war began Sir Douglas Haig was a man without 

any individuality as far as the general public was con- 
cerned, although in military circles he enjoyed a considerable 
reputation. But the British public now is gradually coming 
to regard him as one of the great men of the day. The 
offensive which he has conducted in the valley of the Somme 
has been marked by a thoroughness which no German could 
imvrove upon. Against what we all considered an impreg- 
nable position, he has advanced methodically and steadily 
without having been compelled at any moment to make a 
retreating movement. It must be evident to the dullest 
that the long months of waiting were not dull for Sir Douglas 
Haig, who must have been engaged day and night in searching 
for a solution of the problem by which he was confronted. 
And he had thought to some purpose, since the Germans have 
been outwitted at their own game. The very elaboration of 
their dug-outs goes to show that they thought their lines 
impregnable. 


SCARCELY any man is better qualified than another to 

judge what would be the duration of this war, because 
it is given to no one to understand clearly the resources 
of all the various belligerents. But General Brusiloff is 
not only one of the most brilliant generals that the war has 
produced, but a very acute observer of current affairs. 
When, therefore, he suggests that August, 1917, may possibly 
see the end of the struggle, though the prediction cannot be 
accepted as infallible, it is entitled to the consideration 
accorded to the orinion of a very comnetent authority. 
The estimate, it will be noticed, practically coincides with 
that made by the late Lord Kitchener. No one will be 
inclined to attach more importance to it than does General 
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Brusiloft himself, and yet it seems to hit the happy mean 
between the pessimism of those who look forward to a 
repetition of the long wars of the past and to the optimism 
of others who appear to think that whenever the British 
Army makes an advance of a mile or two on the Western 
front, the way to Berlin is perceptibly 0,ened. The safest 
attitude would be that of considering August, 1917, as the 
earliest period at which hostilities are likely to cease. It 
means practically another year of it, and ihere should be no 
need to exhort the country to exercise the viriues of strict 
economy and patient endurance during that period. 


WE are not disposed to think that Sir Benjamin Browne is 

too optimistic in holding that there will be no immediate 
depression after the war is ended. If he is right, there need 
be no serious depression at all, because if the first few years 
were tided over, things will naturally revert to their normal 
condition. Sir Benjamin Browne is an old man who retains 
the vigour and freshness of youth. He is a great employer 
of labour, and thereiore must be credited with authority. 
His chief point is that the war has interfered so seriously 
with indusirial production that there must be a vast amount 
of leeway to make up when it is finished, and that conse- 
quently mills and factories will hum with activity. Add 
to this that the Government will not hastily demobilise. 
It took six months to do so after the Franco-German War, 
and the operation must inevitably be prolonged in this 
instance. The process will also be gradual, so that with 
foresight and good management there shovld be no diffi- 
culty in finding employment for the ex-soldiers as they are 
successively freed from their military duties. 


SPRING, 1916. 


Now, of Winter’s dominion fair Spring has broken the bands, 
And comes, in flowing mantle, with gifts of hope in her hancs 
For us, and for those, our brethren, afar in other lands. 


Down in the water-meadows, where the king cup gilds the green, 
And the drumming glide of the snipe heartens his mate unseen 
Where the circling plover answers the redshank’s whistle keen— 


Up on the open commons, where the gorse is full a-blaze, 

Through woods of budding oak trees, where the primrose stars 
the ways, 

On the fresh turned, cleanly ploughlands—her presence fills the 
days. 


They who endured the tempests, who have borne the winter’s 
strain, 

Turn from the battered trenches, from the gale-swept decks, again 

To greet her longed-for coming—to receive her message plain. 


““ Wrapt in my verdant mantle, England is twice the Beloved ; 
Quick with the love of her peoples, strong with their faith 
unmoved— 
Each, and all, ye are England’s—to-day is your sonship 
proved ! ”’ 
E. M. MigEzs. 


A STRONG and touching speech has been made by Mr. 

Lloyd George at Verdun. It ended with a toast, 
proposed by him in solemn silence: ‘A la France! Aux 
hommes tombés sous Verdun!” It is a reminder that 
war has so hallowed certain points in France that men of the 
Allied countries will not be able to pass them without a thrill of 
pride and sadness for many generations to come. Verdun 
deserves to be held immortally sacred by the French. There 
the manhood, valour and tenacity of the nation were seen 
as never before. There, too, fell numbers that cannot yet 
be counted of those who were the pride and promise of 
their nation. What Verdun is to our Ally, the Somme 
valley will be to Great Britain. Those myriad villages which 
have been carried with gallantry, such as that of the Irish 
at Givenchy, will be the scene of many a pilgrimage here- 
after. French names which at the beginning were so strange 
to most of us will become familiar as household words. 
Nor must we forget Ypres, scene of the greatest fighting 
in the first chapter of the war, now a ruin whose shattered 
buildings have been made for ever glorious. These are but 
three names of places that for centuries to come must 
resound like battle cries when heard by the French or 
<nglish ear. 


[F Ouida had been alive, how vigorously she would have 
joined in the chorus of praise which has met the reinstate- 
ment in his former rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Elkington. 
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The French Foreign Legion has never seemed quite credible 
to Englishmen, but rather part of the paraphernalia of 
Ouidaesque novels. But the war is beggaring the most 
sensational fiction in every direction. The exploits of a 
French girl guide who was lately decoraied by General 
Joffre were no whit less exciting than those of the vivandiére 
in “Under Two Flags,”’ which seemed so impossible when 
we read of them forty years ago. 


[IN the article by Mr. Alfred Noyes on the Battle Cruisers 

nothing is ,leasanier to read than the description of 
that absence of side which characterises our seamen. 
Eeroics ave not favouved in the British Navy. When Mr. 
Noyes visited the Warspite, he picked up a story which 
excellently illustrates this feature. We all know ihe story 
of the Warrior in difficulties, when the Warspite came Letween 
her and the enemy, taking the punishment and giving back 
as much as she could, as Mr. Noyes has it, “ slowly revolving 
like a great cat chasing its tail, all her guns coming into 
jlay in turn.” The Warrier was saved and everybody 
agreed that the Warspite had produced a new and remark- 
alle manceuvie. So a deyutation was made up and sent 
to the Warspite carzying gifis of cigars and botiles that 
usually would have aroused much enthusiasm. ‘‘ Take ’em, 
mates. You saved us,” said the emissaries. “‘ Take ‘em 
back, you blighters,’’ was the reply, almost lost in Homeric 
laughter. ‘“‘ Take ‘em back. We didn’t try to save vou. 
We was chasing our own damned tail. ’Ow could we ’elp 
it? Our ’elm was jammed.” There in an episode is the 
spirit of the Navy. 


SOME wonder has been expressed at a scientific body like 

the British Association choosing an archeologist as its 
President in the person of Sir Arthur Evans. He is the 
greatest of English antiquaries, but none the less a scientist. 
Archeological research with him has been the basis for 
ethnographical studies that belong to the realm of pure 
science, and his studies in the Balkans, which landed him 
in an Austrian prison in 1882, give him a right to discuss 
high politics as an expert. Heredity can claim him as a 
notable model, for his father, Sir John Evans, was President 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Geological and 
Royal Numismatic Societies and Vice-President of the 
Royal Society. With it all, he was a shrewd man of affairs 
as a paper maker, and did much for the scientific organisation 
of the great manufacturing business which he controlled. 
Learning in this country owes much to these two men, 
father and son, who might almost be said to have covered 
all knowledge between them. 


"THOSE who read the little sketch of an East Coast fishing 

village in last week’s number may be interested to learn 
that the official figures regarding the herring fishery fully 
confirm the writer’s impression that the year has so far 
been exceedingly prosperous. The number of crans sold 
at the particular fishing disirict in question in the week was 
3,027 as compared with 6,536 at the same date last vear, 
and the average price was £3 7s. a cran. Unfortunately, 
the shoals have drifted further south, and it looks very much 
as though the Northern herring fishing was closed for the 
year. Many of the boats looked forward to proceeding to 
Lowestoft, and the men are extremely disappointed by the 
official announcement which forbids trawling there during 
the present season. They were very well aware of the danger 
incidental to fishing on this ground, but a very considerable 
number would unquestionably have taken the risk if they 
had been permitted. The majority, however, recognise that 
the decision of the Government is right. 


NO doubt the woodpigeon is a deadly enemy of the farmer, 

and at the present moment, when a great deal of corn 
is still unled, is extracting a very heavy tribute from the 
sheaves. But we cannot congratulate the Board of Agri- 
culture on the cleverness or originality of the device which 
they have described in one of their leaflets for entrapping 
this silly bird. It is a large trap made of wire netting, and 
the man who watches it sits under cover, ready to pull down 
the lid when a sufficient number of pigeons have entered 
the cage for the sake of the peas or cotn scattered to induce 
them. A simpler plan, and one which can be worked without 
any watcher, is to make the two edges of wire netting overlap 
one another at the meeting place, so that there is a natural 
entrance made. Birds going in never seem to have intelli- 
gence enough to find the way back, and this simple plan 
has been found successful in capturing vast numbers of 
pigeons. Other creatures go in as well, but some, the rabbit, 
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for instance, find theix way out again quite easily. But a 
trap of this kind placed in a suitable position can be left for 
any length of time with praciical certainty that the birds 
which have once entered will be found there. 


A VERY important step has been taken by the issue of a 

Royal Proclamation ordering returns to be made of all 
British property in German hands and also of all monetary 
claims against the German Government. It is believed that 
when an approximately true balance has been struck it will 
be greatly in favour of this country. So far the regisiration 
has been voluntary, and the result is that we appear to hold 
£25,000,000 of enemy froyerty in excess of what the enemy 
claims in this couniiy. Bui the compulsory notification 
now insisted upon may to some extent modify that statement 
A great point is that claims for destruction are to be jut 
forward now. Where the enemy has a military reason 
for his action, there can, of course, be no valid claim. But 
such unmilitary acts as the sinking of the Lusi/ania and othe: 
merchant ships, and the attacks on undefended towns and vil- 
lages by warships and Zeppelins will be considered. A larg 
number of people have taken advantage of the Government’ 
offer to insure against damage by aircraft, and if they hav: 
been already compensated they will have no further clain 
But it is well that losses and damages should be expresse: 
in terms of pounds, shillings and rence. 


A LAMENTATION. 
In the fir woods, 
When the wind is sighing, 
And the day is dying, 
Blue and grey, 
When the sun’s last ray 
Throws it glory 
On the larches gaunt and hoary, 
Robing them as if in gold. 
Homeward then | used to wander, 
With my dog and gun, and ponder 
O’er the pleasant sport I’d seen 
That day. 
Oh! I long for those dear places, 
For the coverts and the faces, 
Far away. 


In the river, 
With the water curling, 
Rushing, swirling, round my legs and thighs, 
And the good rod slowly bending, 
To the trout, who tries unending, 
For the weir, where 

Safety lies. 
And the sun has now descended, 
Below the hills. The day is ended, 
And the stars begin to peep. 
Oh! I dearly love the splashing 
Of the River, and the crashing 
Of the salmon at his play, 
But ’tis gone, and ’tis faded, 
And the places, where I’ve waded, 
Are long and dreary 

Miles away. 

A. T. S. C. RIcHARDSON. 


LORD LINCOLNSHIRE’S explanation that the National 

Literal Club is required for the purpose of comyiling 
a great index to the British Army must have disarmed those 
who, like Mr. Massingham, had protested against the Govern- 
meni action. For the making of this index is a work ol 
national importance. It will contain the name and j axiiculats 
of every member of the Army. A stupendous task—when 
we remember that there are five million men under ars 
and that this number is being steadily maintained! The 
index will be a natural prelude to demobilisation. It las 
been a reproach that after previous wars men were 1uin d 
adrift to live or die as might happen. On this occasion 
the Labour Party very properly demands that those wi0 
have given up their callings and risked their lives to save 
the nation from disaster should not be left without care oT 
help when the immediate need for their services is ov«T. 
Lord Lincolnshire had very good backing for his apy«al 
to the patriotism of the members of the Club. He lid 
previously read a letter from Mr. Asquith asking that ‘1° 
committee would comply promptly and ungrudgingly. Ne! 
less to say, after this, opposition was silenced. 
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TUESDAY of this week was Mr. Asquith’s sixty-fourth 

birhday and he naturally received many congratu- 
lations. Like one ot his great predecessors, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, Mr. Asquith has enjoyed extraordinarily good 
health ; in fact, it is said that he has only had need of a 
doctor twice in the course of his life. Many of our readers 
may remember the entry that Mr. Gladstone made in his 
diary on the corresponding day of his life. On it he walked 
a distance of thirty-four and a half miles, but he somewhat 
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pensively laments the loss of what the American journalist 
would call his “ hirsute appendages,” and remarks that he has 
‘strength elsewhere.” A propos of that, the present writer 
a few days ago was going to Queensferry, driven by a loqua- 
cious Scottish chauffeur, who pointed out with great pride 
Dalmeny Park, Lord Rosebery’s estate, and added, he 
remembered “ when Gledstone used to bide there. They 
always knew when he came, because he gave his washing 
to the lodgekeeper and they recognised the big collars.’ 





THE BEGINNINGS OF ANTIQUITY 


T is not surprising that the daily newsparers did less 
than justice to the inaugural address which Sir Arthur 
Evans delivered to the British Association. In the 
midst ot these very stirring times the natural reflection, 
of course, was that a discourse on the Origins of Civilis- 

ition would lack actuality. This turned out a mistake. 
After the meeting was over the demand for copies of the 
address was abnormally large. It had become known that 
the subject had a vital connection with the history now 
being made. Sir Arthur Evans has been employed for 
the greater part of his life in exploring the “still, 
passionless domain of the past,” and he had a very 
sympathetic audience at Newcastle, the home of the late 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, whose name will ever be associated 
with the modern exploration of the Roman Wall. The 
great northern city is associated in many minds chiefly 
with coals, manufactures, guns and smoke, but it has always 
nourished a number of men who devoted themselves to 
investigating the remains of an earlier time. 

They know from the tombstones and still more numerous 
altars that the Roman legions were collected from widely dis- 
tant parts of the Empire. Instances referred to by the Presi- 
dent were the gravestone of a man of Palmyra, an altar to the 
Tyrian Hercules, a dedication to a pantheistic goddess of 
Syrian religion, and the rayed effigy of the Persian Mithra, 
the goddess of Dawn, to whom Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
in his “Puck of Pook’s Hill’? wrote a hymn such as 
Roman soldiers might have sung. The English graves in 
France and Flanders disclose a gatheting even more exira- 
ordinary. 

Side by side in this war have fought men from Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia, soldiers from India, from South 
Africa and many a remote and almost nameless island. The 
British Empire is greater to-day than the Roman Empire 
was two thousand years ago, but that space of time is as 
brief in the eye of the archzologist as in that of the geologist. 
It has been the fate, even in historical times, of one civilisa- 
tion after another to rise to greatness, to become 
pre-eminent in the world, and then fall a prey to a vigorous 
barbaric horde of warriors. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
As a country advances in civilisation the energies of its 
citizens become dispersed. Art, literature, crafts of a 
thousand kinds, hobbies, pleasures, a huge variety of occupa- 
tions absorb energy ; whereas a barbarous nation, as a rule, 
subordinates everything else to the acquisition of military 
strength. 

The President of the British Association did not conceal 
the fact that when the present war broke out there seemed 
to be a possibility that the history of the past might repeat 
itself, for the barbarous Germans had _ ostentatiously 
modelled their policy on that of the Goths and Huns who 
overran the Roman Empire, and the Emperor himself 
anpeared proud of being called a modern Attila. Did not 
ihe German professors loudly vaunt that Imjerial Albion 
was already doomed to the fate of Imperial Rome? They 
drew their analogy from written records which as far back as 
thev go tell that Empires “ rive and rive, and then they rot 
and rot.” Disaster was avoided only be a hair’s-breadth. 
"he German army was already rudely knocking at the gates o! 
Paris when the victory of the Marne was won, and there is 
no strategist of any counity who will not admit that the 
l'rench owed someihing to good fortune as well as to valour. 
Had the Czown Prince entered Paris at that time it would 
have been difficult indeed to block the way to Calais, and 
vrobably Germany and Great Britain would have become 
locked in a deadly wrestle that might have endured till 
civilisation had receded and receded far below the level 
of the Middle Ages.  Intellectually, Rome’ was the 
child of Greece and, as the President reminded his 
hearers, Greece, till within recent vears, was supposed to 
be the highest pinnacle of the Ancient World. Classical 


scholars regarded Hellenic civilisation as a Wonder-child. 
But the spade has been at work, and it has become ‘ abun- 
dantly clear that the rise of Hellenic civilisation was itself 
part of a wider economy.”’ 

Egypt was before Greece, and the Egyptologist long held 
tenaciously that this country stood by itself, a far-flung 
advanced wave of civilisation that had left the slow tide 
of human progress far behind. As long as the data of written 
history stood alone this distinction was conceded. Not 
until very modern times did even the learned imagine that 
deep in the silent past lay buried civilisations uncountable ; 
that «ons of time which seemed to have passed like ‘“ the 
sightless couriers of the air’’ leaving no trace behind, were 
as quick as our own with human life and activity. In the 
President’s own and most eloquent words, ‘‘ In recent vears 
in Egypt, in Babylonia, in Ancient Persia, in the Central 
Asian deserts, or, coming nearer home, in the Aigean lands, 
the patient exploration of early sites, in many cases of huge 
stratified mounds, the unearthing of buried buildings, the 
opening wf tombs, and the research of minor relics, has recon- 
stituted the successive stages of whole fabrics of former 
civilisation, the very existence of which was formerly un- 
suspected. Even in later periods, Archeology, as a dis- 
passionate witness, has been continually checking, supple- 
menting, and illustrating written history. It has called 
back to our upper air, as with a magician’s wand, shapes 
and conditions that seemed to have been irrevocably lost 
in the night of Time.’ He went on in spirited language 
to call up the life of the past: ‘‘ What visions, indeed, do 
those investigations not recall! Imperial cities, once the 
seats of wide administration and of jrolific mints, sunk to 
neglected villages, vestiges of great engineering works, 
bridges, aqueducts, or here a main line of ancient highway 
hardly traceable even as a track across the wilderness ! 
Or, again, the signs of medieval revival above the Roman 
ruins—remains of once populous mining centres scattered 
along the lone hillside, the shells of stately churches with 
the effigies, bullet-starred now, of roval founders, once 
champions of Christendom against the Paynim—nay, the 
actual relics of the great rulers, law-givers, national heroes, 
still secreted in half-ruined monastic retreats !”’ 

Yet as we travel backward glimpses are caught of j coy led 
landscapes lying still more distant on the shores of Time. 
The President describes the discovery of rock paintings 
on the Spanish and French sides of the Pyrenees. It is now 
recognised that they belonged to the Paleolithic Age. Our 
readers will remember a remarkable series of them described 
and illustrated by Colonel Willoughby Verney. A strange 
discovery indeed! ‘“‘Some ten thousand years earlier 
than the most ancient monuments of Egypt or Chaldca”’ 
are these rock sketches. The natural impulse is to figure 
the artists as primitive men, probably naked, amorphous 
semi-aves. Nothing of the kind. They were artists highly 
trained in technique, capable of producing the finest grada- 
tions of shade and colour; close observers as good as the 
trained naturalist of our times, not lacking humour, their 
women as fantastically arrayed as a belle of the nineteenth 
century. 

But the most astonishing piciure was that drawn of 
Knossos, of which Sir Arthur sveaks with unrivalled authority. 
At a low computation the life he describes was j;-robably 9,000 
vears from the present time; yet life was not dissimilar 
from refined existence to-day. Women dressed beaviifully 
ina style closely akin to that which now p:evails. They we-e 
evidently given the front seat at en entertainment. The 
houses were no huts, but consis ed of sevezel stories. The 
sanitary arrangements excelled those of Egy,iian or Baby- 
lonian builders. The corridors, landings and porticoes of 
the houses were decked with wall ;aintings and high reliefs, 
showing in the treatment of animal life an extraordinary 
grasp of nature. 
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THE INDUSTRIALISATION OF LAND IN FRANCE 


By Proressor A. SoucHon, MEMBER OF THE ACADEMIE D’ AGRICULTURE. 


T is impossible to discuss French agriculture and the 

results which have been obtained by the development 

of the soil without referring to some figures on the 

subject. First let us take the cereals, confining our- 

selves to the most important, that is to say, to 
wheat and oats. In 1850 there were 5,951,000 hectares of 
wheat in France ; in 1890 there were 6,874,000; in 1900, 
6,864,000 ; and in 1913 there were 6,544,000 ; which means 
that for the last seventy-five years we have more than 
maintained our corn crops. It is true that we really have 
a tendency to diminution of this area, owing to the scarcity 
of manual labour, but this diminution is very slow and is, 
moreover, counterbalanced by the increase of yield to 
the hectare. As a matter of fact, the French harvest 
in 1850 realised 88,000,000 quintaux of wheat; in 1880 
it totalled 99,000,000; in 1900, 140,000,000; in 1913, 
113,000,000, after 128,000,000 in 1912. The increase in 
oats is still more remarkable. First, with reference to the 
areas: From 1850 to 1913 they rose by a slow but steady 
increase from 3,012,000 hectares to 3,998,000 hectares. 
With regard io the yield: In 1850 it was 50,000,000 quint- 
aux ; in I9g13 it was 113,000,000. In this case also, taking 
into consideration the irregularities due to the difference 
in the seasons, progress has been steady. If we examine 
the livestock returns, we find things equally satisfactory. 
We are confronted, it is true, by a constant and very rapid 
decrease in the number of sheep; but the chief reason for 
this lies in the smaller area of unproductive fallow on which 
the sheep used to be kept. So that this really represents 
an improvement. With regard to cattle, on the other hand, 
in 1850 they only numbered 12,000,000 head; on the eve 
of war the number had risen to nearly 15,000,000, and the 
improvement in the quality of the meat and the average 
weight of each animal was considerable. The number of 
pigs has likewise considerably increased since 1850. Then 
it was about 6,000,000, and in 1913 it was close on 7,000,000. 

It is impossible in speaking of French agriculture to 
overlook sugar-beet, which is one of the most valuable 
assets. In 1850 we produced 597,000 quintaux of native 
sugar; in 1880, 2,708,000; in 1900, 5,936,000; and in 
1909 the maximum of 6,675,000 quintaux was attained. 

It must be added that the potato industry has given 
results which have for the last sixty years increased with 
practically every crop. In 1850 it was 57,000,000 quintaux ; 
in 1880, 104,000,000 ; in 1900, 120,000,000 ; and in 1912, 
150,000,000. 

The figures referring to viniculture require some examin- 
ation. At first glance they appear satisfactory. During 
the seasons immediately preceding the war our vines gave 
average results of more than 50,000,000 hectolitres. We 
were very far trem that in the middle ot the nineteenth 
century. with an average of 30,000,000 in the ten years 
from 1850 to 1860. The results may seem so much the 
more satisfactory because the area devoted to viniculture 
has been very much diminished owing to the phylloxera 
trouble. This area was 2,200,000 hectares in 1850; to-day 
it is 1,529,000 hectares. But the bulk of our output now 
comes from the Languedocien Midi and is of a quality often 
inferior to that of the vineyards which have been sacrificed. 

In order to explain these changes it is necessary to 
make a rapid survey of the economic history of French 
agriculture at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries. Between 1880 and 1900 this 
history was marked by a severe crisis. Owing to various 
causes, which it would take too long to analyse here, the 
price of the principal agricultural products fell to almost 
nothing. Wheat, which had averaged 25fr. the quintal in 
previous seasons, fell nearly to 17fr. in 1899. The fall was 
equally acute both in cereals and in livestock. 

This state of affairs caused great want in the agricultural 
classes. Both the rental and sale value of property went 
down. The farmers had seen their profits reduced almost 
to nothing. Whereas wages in other industries were rising 
naturally and continuously, agricultural wages remained 
stationary. There were two ways of combating the evil. 
The first consisted of furling the sails to meet the agricultural 
crisis, in the same way as industrial crises of over-production 
may be combated. This would have meant reducing the 
crovs of cereals and beetroots and increasing the pasture. 
This is what was done in England. In France the method 
has been different. We have made an effort to balance 
the fall in prices by improved technique. We have tried, 


since we had to sell moze cheaply, to have more to sell. 
Why this difference between the two methods? It musi 
be attributed to two chief causes. The first lies in our fiscal 
policy. While England remained Free Trade, we became 
strict Protectionists. Our duties on imported wheat have 
been raised to 7fr. per quintal. The premiums on exforta- 
tion have encouraged beetroot-growing. In addition to 
considerable duties, a policy of sanitary protection has been 
added in the case of livesiock, which is often simply anothe: 
name for absolute prohibition. By these means the fal! 
in prices has been less felt in France than in England, anc 
the difference has encouraged our agriculturists to work in 
the direction of more intensive cultivation. On the othe: 
hand, there is our system of land division. A great dea! 
has been written about the social advantages of peasan 
proprietorship ; but perhaps enough has not been said abou 
the economic consequences. They were important, how 
ever, at the time of the agricultural crisis. And that th 
country was able to combat that crisis with so much energ\ 
and produce more and btetter, was chiefly because ou 
moderate and small proprietors could not make up thei 
minds to forms of extensive culiivation and fought eager! 
to wring from the soil, their modest and only source « 
wealth, the utmost that it was capable of vielding. 

But it is not sufficient to indicate thus the social an 
economic reasons for French efforts in the direction o 
intensive cultivation. Still it is necessary to know hovy 
these efforts have been carried out. There is a genera 
formula which covers all the facts. Our agriculture ha 
been more and more unceasingly industrialised. Wha 
does this mean? It means that in the place of traditiona! 
and empirical processes, those of scientific cultivation have 
been substituted, with all the improvement in labour and 
above all, the sacrifice of capital that such transformations 
demand. First, our methods of rotation were changec| 
For centuries the three year rotation, which we sometimes 
called the Charlemagne rotation, because it is so old, had 
been the rule in French agriculture. It is a method 1y\ 
which the soil is not severely taxed. First, because cereals 
were never sown two years in succession, and, secondly, 
because each field was laid fallow ihe fourth year. Such 
a system could only be practised kefore the farmer realised 
that, thanks to agricultural chemisi1y, that which the crop 
took from the soil could be restored to it. In point of fact, 
it would prove now an impoverishing anachronism. Since 
our French farmers have been saved from the tradition of 
“three fields,’’ very often a cereal crop is repeated and the 
bare fallow is now unknown. The latest statistics show 
that our unproductive area represents only 5 fer cent. of 
the whole agricultural land. This is very little. In Great 
Britain it is 16 per cent. But similar results could only 
be obtained by an outlay of capital, of which our methods 
absorb a considerable amount. In our most up-to-daie 
districts—from the agricultural point of view—in the great 
beetroot farms of the Paris basin, working expenses are 
reckoned at from 1,000fr. to 1,500fr. per hectare, but that 
is because much machinery and also manure are necessary. 

The progress made in agricultural machinery during 
the last fifty years has been very considerable. In 1862 
we had 100,000 threshing machines, in 1892 the number 
was estimated at 235,000. In the same period the number 
of reapers had risen from 9,000 to 23,000, and that of mowing 
machines from 9,000 to 38,000. From 1892 up to the y resent 
time no general statistics have been given, but fragmentary 
information enables us to form an opinion. For example, 
between 1892 and 1910 in the Department of Indre-et-Loire 
the number of mowing machines rose from 130 to 10,000 ; 
in Loir et Cher it rose from 630 to 7,000; and in Haute 
Garonne from 180 to 15,000. 

The development of chemical manures is equally remark- 
able, and one cannot emvhasise too much the part whicli 
their more and more general use has plaved in our agriculiure. 
Let us take superphosphates of lime, for example, whic!i 
is the manure most in demand with us. Thanks to tlie 
possession of Tunis. France produces suyerphosphates in 
great quantities. The output during the last few years 
has reached nearly 2,000,000 French tons per year; and 
not only have we used all this, but it has not been sufficient, 
and our imports of surerphosvhates are nearly 100,000 to's 
in advance of our exports. Of that obtained from natur:] 
phosphates, our country produces more than 300,000 tons, 
and imports more than 700,000 tons. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRDS WITHIN AND 
WITHOUT MY AVIARY.—II 


By H. WI.Ltrorp. 


NOW come to 

the smaller 

birds in my 

possession. 

Three or four 
of my large en- 
closures and 
several lesser 
ones are given 
up to breeding 
erass finches and 
the smaller 
lasses of British 
ind foreign tirds, 
md one species 
i{ particular in- 
ierest and beauty 
which I have 
heen successful 
with is the rare 
painted finch, a 
native of 


at others some 
ornamental shrub 
or dense growth 
of bramble. Even 
laurels are not 
despised, and 
these are by far 
the safest owing 
to the protection 
afforded by their 
large leaves 
during heavy 
rains. 

Four young 
were hatched, the 
period of incuba- 
tion being four- 
teen days. The 
feeding of the 
voung for the 
first few days 
was done while 





\usiralia. These brooding. The 
birds until a few PAINTED FINCH AT NEST, parents, after 
vears ago were setilng down, 
practically unknown in this country excepting to museums; would place their beaks under their feathers and apparently 
then a collector succeeded in bringing over a few fairs to feed by feeling the mouths of the young. This leads 


England, but, unfortunately, they have not been established 
here, and it is doubtful if any now remain. My birds made 
three abortive attempts before they reared young. The nest 
is always domed and constructed of hay or dried stems, and 
usually lined with hair, feathers or other soft material, while 
the clutch of white eggs is normally five. 

In captivity grass finches seem very variable as to their 
choice of a nesting site. Sometimes a grass bank is chosen, 



















A HEN CUBAN’ FINCH. 
me to believe that, perhaps, after all, the luminous spots 
on the inside of the mouths of the young are only a 
coincidence and not a guide to the parents when feeding 


A WHITE-THROATED FINCH. in the dark, though these spots are not half so pronounced 
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in this species as in the Gouldian finch, which frequents 
the dead “spouts” of the gum trees where practically no 
light penetrates. 

I have tried many forms of artificial nesting sites, but 
have now come to the conclusion that some of the larger- 
leaved shrubs are much the best if successful breeding results 
ate desired. These look natural, whereas the nesting log 
so commonly used is an eyesore to the aviary, and can easily 
be replaced with large, hollow branches or. even fair-sized 


VIGOR’S JAY. 


decayed trees removed bodily, and ivy or creeper grown and 
trained round them. Another bird of note and a seed 
eaier is the white-throated finch, Lut, unlike the painted 
finch, it is 
fairly com- 
mon both in 
Brazil, where 
it hails 
from, and in 
England 
through fre- 
quent impor- 
tation. Un- 
fortunately, 
it is of a very 
aggressive 
nature when 
kept with 
birds of its 
own size, and 
in particular 
to those of 
its own of 
closely allied 
species. <A 
pair I had 
for some 
time proved 
fairly in- 
teresting, 
and suc- 
ceeded in 
rearing three 
young, but 
were with me 
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BLACK-WINGED WHITE GRACKLE. 
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for two years before they made any attempt at nesting. 
The nest was an open structure, rather deep and cup-shaped. 
Unfortunateiv, the mother came to an untimely end while 




































LANCEOLATED JAY. 





building the second nest. She got entangled in some to. 
which was hanging from the roof, and before help arrived 
she had become exhausted in her vain struggles to fre 
herself and had expired, much to my sorrow. 

It is quite a common occurrence for a bird to escape 
and be at large for two or three days, but if food be placed 
handy, it is seldom that one will be lost entirely. As a rule 
if the escaped bird has a nest or a mate, it will soon tire of 
freedom alone and do its utmost to get back to its com- 
panions. So, knowing this is so, I have arranged little 
hinged doors in the roof of each aviary, which can be opened 
or closed at will by means of a string. I have allowed certain 
birds their liberty to go in and out at their pleasure when 
they have 
had a_ nest 
with young ; 
but when the 
young were 
ready to fly, 
it was then 
time to keep 
the parents 
to their en- 
closure, or 
perchance 
young = and 
old might 
have gone for 
good. 

Olive and 
Cuban 
finches are 
delightiul 
little cha: s, 
though, like 
our robins, 
little furies 
for fighting. 
Talking 0! 
robins cells 
to my mid 
a bird that 
used to visit 
us every 
morning it 
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preakfast-time as regularly as clockwork all through one 
winter. He would fly in through the open conservatory 
window on to the table where we had served out to him his 
ration of crumbs, and then on to the sideboard, where he 
would have a few rounds sparring against his own image 
in the mirror; then, when he was tired, he would fly off to 
return next morning. 

Cuban finches breed very freely, often bringing up 
four or five broods in one season. They have a pretty little 





POPE CARDINAL BROODING 


song which adds to their charm. At one time they were 
seldom seen in this country, and I can remember very vividly 
the first male I had sent to me. It arrived on approval 
with some other birds, and being an odd bird without a mate 
I decided not to keep it. So it was packed up in its small 
travelling cage and the birdman started off on his bicycle 
with it to the station. Ten minutes later he appeared in 
a most dishevelled condition, holding in a very muddy hand 
a small squashed parcel. He had had a side-slip, and the 





BLACK-HEADED SIBIA ON 


birdcage had suffered the most. With trembling hands 
we removed the paper, and peering into the collapsed cage 
saw, squeezed in one corner, not a dead bird, but a very 
frightened, still perfectly lively little creature. After his 
narrow escape I felt bound to keep him, and later on managed 
to secure a hen. The following summer they added to the 
aviary several broods of young Cubans, building their donied 
nests and laying usually five eggs to a clutch, the eggs closely 
resembling in colour and size those of our blue tits. 
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The Cuban, olive and dusky finches are all closely 
related, one might say first cousins, and although they agree 
fairly well with other species, among themselves it is always 
“the weakest to the wall.’ 

A fine upstanding though cunning bird is the lanceolated 
or black-throated jay. In many respects it resembles its 
English prototype, and although fairly tame in the aviary, 
the one I had was one of the most difficult birds to photo- 
graph. He absolutely refused to face the camera until 
I used a blind shutter 
over the lens, which 
made him jump when 
it went off. The worst 
of this class of bird in 
captivity is his tem- 
perament. He may get 
on very well and behave 
like a gentleman ii 
kept with other birds 
of similar size, but 
sooner or later he will 
run amok, and a verit- 
able reign of terror will 
have set in for the other 
inmates of the aviary. 
So it is much wiser in 
the first place to keep 
these birds in pairs 
strictly by themselves. 
Of course, io put them 
with small birds would 
be asking for trouble 
from the start. I was 
never able to procure 
a mate for mine, so 


YOUNG. aiter putting up with 


his bad behaviour for 
a long time, he having a long list of crimes to his discredit, | 
at last was compelled to part with him. ° 
Insect or fruit eating birds are usually much tamer 
than seed eaters, and it is very few birds that cannot readily 
be tamed to come and take mealworms from one’s hand 
in the aviary. <A pair of black-headed sibias I had for some 
vears would both fly at once and alight on my head or 
shoulder as soon as I got into their aviary, expecting their 
usual ration of mealworms, and it has always seemed rather 
a clever thing to me 
that a bird can _ pick 
up grubs until its beak 
is crammed full, the 
etrubs being held in the 
centre, across the beak. 
One would have thought 
that on opening its 
beak to take in more 
grubs those already 
there would fall out, in 
spite of the small 
bristles round the upper 
part of the bird’s beak. 
These sibias built a 
neat nest of twigs and 
grass lined with hair 
and placed about Sift. 
from the ground in a 
Scotch fir tree. The 
adults, when excited or 
displaying, would erect 
their crests, and the 
male behaved in very 
much the same way as a 
pheasant does, running 
round the hen on the 
ground and drop ing 


one wing. They were 
EGGS. very agile among the 


trees, climbing on the 
larger branches and clinging round and below the smaller 
ones almost like a woodpecker or nuthatch. Two eggs of a 
pale blue speckled with red were laid, but only one hatched, 
the young surviving about two or three days. Both birds 
have a mellow little song, but without much variety. Several 
of these birds were liberated in Dorsetshire in 1902, but 
apparently did not survive long enough to establish their 
species. They are found fairly plentifully over the whole 
of the Himalayas. 
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A pair of Pope cardinals which I had sent me by a friend 
proved very prolific. Year after year they would go to 
nest, invariably choosing a site which was fairly exposed 
to the view of passers-by, nesting among some growing hops, 
where they were quite the attraction of my large wilderness 
aviary, for one can picture the brilliant scarlet head and 
pure white underparts of the sitting bird showing up con- 
spicuously against a background vf greens in varying shades. 





BLACK TANAGER’ HEN. 


They appeared to ke very light sitters, and whenever I 
went near the aviary they did not seem to be incubating their 
eggs. However, watched from a hide, they would wait 
till all was quiet before they ventured on the nest, and at 
the slightest sound of danger would slip off and through the 
bushes till such time as all wceuld Le safe to return. Three 
broods were reared, seven birds in all, and the young were 
fed largely on minute insects, grass and other wild seeds. 
They are rather larger than our meadow fifit, but have the 
same quaint mannerisms, being very fond of running among 
wet marshy grassland. In Brazil they are commonly kept 
as cage birds, as we in England might keep blacktirds or 
thrushes. 

Passing on to the black-winged grackles, we have here 
some of the most strikingly beautiful though simply coloured 
of the aviary’s inmates; they are easy to keep, being largely 
frugivorous and able to winter with us in the hardest seasons. 
A pair I kept for some time were particularly fond of ivy 
berries, and it was their liking for these that enabled me after 
many vain attempts to secure the accompanying photograph. 
My pair never showed any signs of nesting, but a pair belong- 
ing to a friend nested in an old log, Luilding a rough structure, 
in every respect resembling the nest of our starling. It 
is a curious thing that certain birds will nest so readily, 
almost as soon as imported, while others take several years 
before they seem to even think about setiling down to the 
cares of a family. Of course, condition is the great thing, 
and to obtain this one must provide the right kinds of food. 
A bird may exist on certain foods, and may even get so accus- 
tomed to them that he looks quite fit, Lut to get him to 
successfully rear a brood of young, and particularly if an in- 
sectivorous Lird, he must have live insect food in abundance. 

Vigor’s jay in captivity has all the characteristics of 
others of the jay family, with the addition of being, if possible, 
more cunning. It is a bird that very rarely is imported 
to this country, and in India, where it is found, I kelieve 
little is known of its wild life. In the aviary it is rather a 
skulking bird, fond of hiding away; in fact, the specimen 
I kept for some short time used seldom to show himself 
unless driven out of the bushes. 

The concluding picture is of the Llack tanager, one of 
the beautiful and vast family of Tanagridz, and though this 
particular species is of the least gaudily dressed of the tanagers, 
in comparison with some of the others, whose wonderful 
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colourings are hardly excelled by any of the many denizens 
of the feathered tribe, yet they are none the less interesting. 
In all there are close upon 400 known kinds of tanagers, 
while many new ones are continually being added to this 
number. 

The black tanager is a rather shy and retiring srecies, 
not being gregarious. Being a native of South America, 
it, of course, wants a litile care when newly imported in 
getting it acclimatised 
to our changeable 
weaiher, Lut once having 
succeeded, it will le 
found very hardy and 
a ready breeder. The 
nest depicted in the 
photograph was built 
in a gooseberry tush 
about 2ft. from the 
ground, and contained 
a clutch of three eggs 
similar to those of our 
yellow bunting, only 
somewhat larger. 
These eggs were duly 
hatched and the chicks 
reared, and three or 
four more nests were 
started, Lut as the 
season was nearly over 
no more eggs were 
laid. 

In conclusion, I 
can heartily commend 
the study of bird life 
in the garden aviary 
and without as a 
scientific, interesting 
and instructive hobly 
to those having the ‘ime 
required at their dis- 
posal. My only regret 
is that an abler pen than 
mine was unalle to record the many comedies and tragedies 
that happened among my feathered friends. 


NOTES ON THE COMMONEST 
ENGLISH OWLS 


I—THE TAWNY OWL. 


HE following are practical notes taken by me during 

three years on various owls I have kept and still keep. 

They are all strictly accurate, and every bird I have 

studied has been taken from the nest before or 

just when it was six weeks old. The species of owl 
with which I mean to deal at length is the tawny owl. This 
bird mostly roosts and nests in a large crotch of big trees like 
the ash or oak at a considerable height from the ground, although 
I have seen a nest in an oak stump I could just reach with my 
hand. I have had one of these birds for just over two and a half 
years, and it is a success in every way as a pet except that owls, 
and hawks, too, which I have kept, eat an enormous quantity 
of meat per diem in lieu of birds or mice. 

I took my bird from the nest a fortnight before Whit Sunday, 
1913, and then it was too young to feed itself. When hungry 
it would open its mouth, and I used to put in very small pieces 
of fresh meat. The process was repeated till it stopped opening 
itsmouth. After a time I made it feed from my finger off young 
birds or little bits of meat. All owls, incidentally, are most 
fastidious eaters, always refusing meat at all stale, or starlirgs, 
which have a very bitter taste. When older it got on to feedir g 
itself, and I put the meat in the cage first thing in the mornirg 
and last thing at night. When feeding on butchers’ meat alore 
it eats about 2}0z. per twenty-four hours. It is necessary for 
the bird’s comfort to put a good allowance of water in the cage. 
A big, flat enamel pudding basin is the best. It not only drin}s 
a lot, but has a thorough bath at least once in two days, if rot 
every day, splashing the water higher than itself. 

As soon as my tawny owl got to know me and my mother 
thoroughly, as we were the only people who fed and cleaned it 
it would sit on our hand and evince great curiosity at ever) 
change of sleeve we had on. When I first had it the bird was 
very fond of resting its feet by going to sleep standing on or« 
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foot at a time stretched out on the palm of my hand. And later, 
for about a fortnight, he used to lie flat on our hands with his 
legs tucked up underneath him and a wing hanging loose on either 
side of the hand. We then both went away for a week and 
left him in charge of a person who was rather nervous of him. 
After that he has never done this lying down trick again. 

He is very fond of big dandelion roots put in the cage, 
half buried in the sand and grit. He plays with one of these 
for an hour sometimes, thinking, I suppose, it is a mouse. 

He has a remarkable power of knowing who are strangers 
and who are friends. If I take people to see him whom he does 
not know, he promptly turns his back and stays so till they go. 

These birds are very careful about allowing anybody to 
stroke them. Mine lets me stroke his head and back gently, 
but scolds very hard if I touch his wing. This, I suppose, is 
instinct, warning him that if his pinion is broken he can never 
flyagain. These birds, and, in fact, all owls and hawks, are similar 
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in one respect: when in captivity a pair must not be kept 
together after they are about six months old. If they are 
left together after that age one morning one will be lying dead 
after a short but fierce fight. 

Close to my home is a large hayfield with a disused tennis 
court in it, all wired in by wire-netting on iron stakes. This 
is a very favourite haunt of the wild tawny owls, and I have 
spent many hours watching them, till they got so used to me 
that they ignored me. From about 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. in summer 
they sit about there in a sleepy state, and I have several times 
been able to stroke the fairly young ones. The older birds 
would never allow me quite within arm’s length. They have 
several times taken freshly killed mice or birds from my hand. 

The cage for these birds should them ample 
room for comfort, but should not be unnecessarily large, 
because they then only fly about too fast and hurt them- 
selves. A BirpD LOVER. 


give 





THE SHORES OF LAKE VAN 


By S1rtr MaRTIN Conway. 


British armoured cars had a lively exchange of fire with Kurdish forces south-west of Lake Nimrud, to the west of Lake Van.—Russian Official, Sept. 4th. 


HEN news came a year or more ago that 

the Russians, having captured the South 

Armenian city of Mush, had pushed on rapidly 

and won a victory at Akhlat on the shore of 

Lake Van, there were probably not half a dozen 
people in the British Islands who received a thrill at sight 
of that last name. But those half-dozen, if there were so 
many, had instantly summoned up to their mind’s eye one 
of the most perfect 
little buildings in the 
world, in its way, : sia 
which was standing 
recently—let us hope 
is still standing—by 
the waters of the 
romantic lake. For 
a long time the public 
heard no more about 
this region of the 
Armenian highlands, 
but recently we have 
been told that Bitlis 
and Mush, and of 
course with them the 
west shore of Lake 
Van, have been re- 
captured by _ the 
Russians, so that 
Akhlat has changed 
hands three times 
and undergone great 
perils. Van and 
Titicaca are perhars 
the two most 
romantic lakes in the 
world. They lie far 
remote from the ways 
of most people, even 
of most travellers, 
both on high plateaux 
near great moun- 
tains ; both the sites 
of great ancient 
civilisations ; both 
destined to be the 
scene of no_ little 
future prosperity ; 
and both, in these 
days, rather sorrow- 
ful and fallen. One 
is the jewel of the 
Armenian highlands. 
The other lies far 
away between the 
two great ranges of 
the Cordillera of the Andes. The importance of ancient 
Van is proved by the triumphant cuneiform inscriptions 
left upon its rocks by proud Assyrian conquerors. The rock 
of Van has been a fortress since ever fortresses were. It has 
passed down the ages from conqueror to conqueror, yet when 
the Russians captured it its lapse from Ottoman control 
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passed almost unnoticed. It was none the less a consider- 
able event. When the fortress of Van changes hands the 
clock of history strikes the passing of an age. 

It is not, however, of Van that we must here treat, 
nor even of Akhthamar, the island close to the south shore 
of the lake, which has been for centuries a kind of Foly 
Island to the Armenians cherishing its old church, still 
fairly well preserved and in use before this war burst upon 


even that most 
secluded retreat. 
Akhlat alone will 


suffice us to-day, and 
that not for its 
Christian, but its 


Mussulman — associa- 
tions. There was, 
indeed, an old 


Christian city there, 
situated in a ravine 


some distance from 
the shore, whereof 
our illustration 
shows an attractive 
view. That and 
other photographs 
here reproduced 


were taken Ly the 
late excellent 
traveller, Mr. H. F. 
Be Lyweh, MAP. 
whose flates have 
been put at my dis- 
posal. The Mussul- 
man conquerors set 


up their fortress not 
there, though the site 
was naturally strong, 
Lut on the shore be- 
tween two small 
ravines. The city 
they built was the 
capital of a small 
state in the twelfth 
and thirteenth cen- 
turies, but history is 
very silent about it at 
the time when its ex- 
isting monuments 
were raised. We 
know the names of 
the builders, but 
nothing whatever 
about them beyond 
what they tell us 
themselves. Who 
was Bayindar, ‘“ Master of the Sword and of the Pen” ? 
His victories and writings have passed out of memory. If 
he had thought we should remember so little, he would have 
told us more. After the fifteenth century the place itself 
declined and was presently abandoned by all save a few 
peasants. 


A KUMBET. 
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Half a mile in- 
land from the port 
on slightly rising 
ground was the site 
chosen for the 
mausolea of the 
princes of Akhlat. It 
was the _ pleasing 
fashion of the 
Moslems to erect their 
tombs amid gardens 
and to take their plea- 
sure beside the re- 
mains of their beloved. 
Hence, for instance, 
the beautiful garden 
round the Taj at 
Agra. I have heard 
Mrs. Grundys of sorts 
criticising visitors for 
making merry in that 
garden, but that was 
exactly what it was 
made for. There are 
no gardens left at 
Akhlat, only a fertile 
patch in the midst of 
a dry anddusty region, 
where gardens once 
were. Some of the 
mausolea still stand, 
and one of them is a 
thing of great beauty. 

A tomb of this 
kind is called a 
Kumbet. It is a 
polygonal or circular 
building of stone, 
standing on a solid 
base and surmounted 
by a pointed stone 
roof like an extin- 
guisher. Evidently 
enough the type was 
borrowed from the 
earlier Christian 
tomb-churches of the 
tenth and _ perhaps 
preceding centuries, 
whereof ruined ex- 
amples may be seen 
at Ani and elsewhere. 
There are, or were, 
three Kumbets at 
Erzerum near or at- 
tached to the Chifteh 
Minarch,recently illus- 
trated in these pages. 
We here reproduce an 
old photograph of one 
of them, called the 
Gumishlee Kumbet, 
showing it in more 
complete condi- 
tion than in recent 
years. Photographs 
of a good many pre- 
cious works of art 
will be all that will 
remain to represent 
them after such a 
war as that we are 
now passing through. 
What luck that 
photography was in- 
vented before the de- 
struction of Reims 
and the Cloth Hall of 
Ypres! The older 
Kumbet at Erzerum 
is still like a dome 
crowning part of a 
church, though the 
building has shrunk 
together beneath it 
and is represented 
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KUMBETS OF 1279 AND 1281. 











GUMISHLEE KUMBET. 
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only by a ring of pedimented facades. In the next stage 
these facades further shrink into a mere arcading, and then 
the Kumbet type is complete. Internally these buildings 
contain two chambers one above another. The lower is 
the tomb-chamber ; the upper is accessible by one or four 
doors, which it required a ladder to reach. 

The only changes in the type, made after the early 
years of the thirteenth ceniury, were slight improvements 
in proportions and better adjustment of the small but 
tasteful bands and details of carved decoration sparingly 
applied. Three Kumbets remain at Akhlat, but many a 
sculptured stone, re-used in the modern village, tells the 
way that others have gone. The two best specimens stand 
near together looking forth over the wide waters of the 
lake, and each sets off the beauty of the other. One is 
inscribed as the burial-place of a great Emir, Nughatay 
\gha, and his wife. He died in 1279. The other is the 
tomb of his son, Hasan Timur Agha, who died in 1281. 

About a mile away, and nearer the shore, a far more 
beautiful Kumbet exists, the finest example of Armenian 
art as modified by Mussulman builders. Once there were 
two near together here also, but one of them collaysed about 
twenty years ago. ‘“‘ Tradition,’ says Lynch, “ relates that 
these companion tombs are the burial-places of two brothers, 
and the 
work of a 
singi-ec 
architect. 
For the 
eildez 
brother was 
designed 
the struc- 
ture which 
has now 
fallen, and 
is said to 
have been 
greatly in- 
ferior to 
that which 
stands. 
This indi- 
vidual lived 
to see the 
more 
finished 
monument 
erected, 
and to 
brood 
over the 
invidious 
contrast 
between 
his own 
and his 
brother’s 
tomb. His 
anger was 
visited 
upon the daring architect, who was condemned to lose his 
right hand.’ The fallen tomb was made for ‘‘ the great 
and noble Emir, Shadi Agha,” who died in 1273. The 
standing Kumbet is nameless. It is not large; each side 
of its base measures only 30ft. None of the great monuments 
of the world are large. Great size usually connotes poverty 
of design in monumental architecture or sculpture. But 
this nameless tomb by the shores of Van is of very perfect 
quality—admirable in proportions, fine in finish, and its 
restricted ornament very beautiful and very elaborate. 

One wonders how such buildings come to fall. They 
are formed solidly ‘of stone and the masonry seems of good 
quality. The domed area inside is small and the walls 
thick enough to carry the weight and bear the thrust, one 
would suppose, for ever. Probably the mortar is poor, and 
then there are earthquakes which shiver them from time 
to time. All my photographs of Kumbets show suggestive 
cracks, and those taken of the same building after a few 
years’ interval indicate that the cracks are widening and 
multiplying. It is high time a civilised power obtained 
control in these regions to save the best architectural remains 
from utter destruction. 

These Akhlat monuments owe something to the pink 
volcanic stone of which they are built. Seen against a clear 
blue sky on a day of sunshine with the calm waters of the 
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lake spreading away beyond them to far distant hills, their 
solitary stateliness commands the attention and retains it. 
A glance shows the perfection of the best of them. Like 
all fine Mussulman buildings it produces its full effect at 
once. You do not have to live with it, as you must with 
a Gothic cathedral, to realise its excellence. You do not 
even need to walk round it. It is the same from every 
point of view—always satisfying, always com lete, always 
faultless. 

One other Kumtet deserves to be mentioned. It is 
situated close to the south shoxe of the lake, a day’s ride from 
the city of Van. The gardens of Vostan stretch up behind 
it over the lower slopes of the Ardos hills and not far away 
is that holy island of Akhthamar mentioned before. The 
date ot this also is recorded (1332), showing it to be halt a 
century later than the isolated tomb at Akhlat. It is 
obviously imitated from that, with changes which are not 
improvements. The circle has gone back to a_ polygon. 
The characteristic Armenian niches are multiplied and set 
in small panels. The stalactites are hardened. Still it 
remains “a charming monument, of highly finished masonry, 
fresh and clean as on the day when it was completed.” The 
interior of the upper chamber here also is perfectly plain. 
Halimeh, daughter of Sheikh Ibrahim, once a ruler in these 
parts, was here laid to her rest. We know nothing what- 
ever about her or her father, but as long as this building, 
or a photograph of it, survives, he will not be without honour 
among those who love the beautiful things that the hands 
of men have fashioned, whether for honour or for joy. 





“NICE, SHARP QUILLETS OF 
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Forty Years at the Bar, by J. H. 
Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) 


Balfour Browne, Kk.C. (Herbert 
AS compared with other. distinguished writers of legal reminiscences, Mr. 
Balfour Browne had to start at a serious disadvantage. Though justly 
famous in his own circle and for many years the shining light of the Parlia- 
mentary bar, he is little known to the man in the street, and his cases have 
But he has triumphed over this handicap 
and written a thoroughly entertaining book, a far better book than other men 

Barristers 
First, they 


none of them been causes célébres. 


have made out of their more thrilling and popular material. 
who write their recollections habitually fall into two errors. 

repeat too many legal jokes and repartees which do not bear the process, 
causing the reader to think that the judge who made the joke was an insolent 
and vulgar person and those who laughed at it were either fools or sycophants. 
Secondly, they are too kind; never genuin:ly criticising their rivals and 
contemporaries, and alluding to every single member of the Bench and Bar 
as “my very dear old friend, so and so.” As regards the first of these errors 
we cannot wholly acquit Mr. Balfour Browne. 
but he tells some that might well have been left out. 
but does not always act upon, an excellent principle that “ jokes must always 
be taken with their atmosphere.” 


He tells some good stories, 
He himself lays down, 


As regards the second, he is almost wholly 
blameless. Of his sometime leaders, now dead, he tells us what he thinks. 
He has a real gift of describing a man’s character, and especially his weak- 
nesses, in a few sentences, and the last sentence has nearly always a sting 
in its tail. Some people may say that malice sparkles out of them a little 
too clearly ; but, at least, they make capital reading. Here, for instance, 
is Lord Alverstone: ‘‘ He was a man of great assiduity and plausibility, 
but—may I be forgiven for saying it—not a great man, although he attained 
great eminence in his profession and sat in the seats of the mighty on the 
Bench. He worked like a nigger and larded like a cook. He made a point 
of addressing almost everyone, even casual friends, by their Christian names, 
but I have no doubt it was all done with the intention of being kind.” Of 
Lord James of Hereford Mr. Balfour Browne says that he had a habit of 
shirking the reply in a case when he deemed the Court against him: ‘‘ He 
was one of those who fought well while winning but are cravens in retreat.” 
And a few sentences later : ‘‘ I have heard of many kind actions he has done, 
but I may be bound to add, out of veracity, that if he never forgot the poot 
he had a profound respect, perhaps too profound a respect, for the rich and 
great.” These are vivid pictures, and bring almost too vividly to mind 
a much quoted line of Pope’s on Atticus. Of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Bar we may quote Mr. Balfour Browne on Lord Grimthorpe and Mr. Pember. 
Of the former he says: ‘‘ Beckett had a very manly intellect, strong common- 
sense, and a shrewd tongue, and although he was a bitter enemy to many, 
he was a strong friend to some, generous with his big purse and full of kind- 
ness to the needy. I had with him, but I would rather forget 
than remember them.’”’ Of Mr. Pember: ‘‘ He was educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and never let you forget it,” and ‘ his speeches 
were studied performances of elaborate recollection.” And @ propos of 
Mr. Pember, this is the story of a neat impromptu: ‘‘ Mr. Pember was speak- 
ing and said by inadvertence ‘ We all know there are twenty-four letters 
in the alphabet.’ Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., who was sitting next me, said, ‘I 
wonder which two he has left out ? Certainly not I.’”? We have quoted 
at some length from these candid criticisms, but it should be added that Mr. 
Balfour Browne has also much to tell of the great enterprises that he has 
helped on their way. 
the Manchester Ship Canal and of the railway and dock known by the names 
of Hull and Barnsley, and it is not difficult to understand how one who took so 


‘scraps’ 


He manages to invest with romance the beginning of 


intense an interest in his work enjoyed so successful and distinguished a career. 
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BRADNINCH MANOR, 
DEVON. 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. ARTHUR ecinaonisions RADFORD. 3 


ICHARD SAINTHILL, one of Nelson’s captains, 
is perhaps the best remembered of that Devon 
family, but he was of Rockbeare and Topsham, 
not of Bradninch, and we must deal mainly with 
Peter Sainthill, who built Bradninch house in 1547 

and his successors there. Since the sixteenth century the 
house has been shorn of much of its ancient glory. Only 
the south and part of the north wings of the original 
E-shaped house have survived, and these have been somewhat 
altered. ‘‘ Peter’s yreat and lofty hall’’ has disappeared, 
but the door-frame from the staircase into the hall 
remains behind the deal panelling. The door itself had 
been employed as a garden gate, but came into its own 
again lately when the cider cellar beneath the library was 
turned into a billiard-room. This and other conservative 
repairs and modest enlargements were lately done under 
the supervision of Mr. A. E. Richardson of Richardson and 
Gill. The plan now reproduced shows the new work by 
hatched lines and the original walls in solid black. 

The modesty of the exterior does not prepare the visitor 
for the tichness of the interior. The oldest part of the house 
is of the local brown stone, but somewhere about 1712 the 
connecting stroke of the E, which contains the present hall, 
was rebuilt in brick. The library and “ Job” room, with 


a Saccenmeennaiiiceael 





the adjoining staircase on the one side, the dining-room on 
the other and some of the bedrooms, have, however, retained 
unharmed the rich Elizabethan woodwork, which must 
have been added half a century after the house was first 
built. The ‘“ Job” room is so called because that patriarch’s 
trials figure on the very richly carved fireplace, with Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac and Jacob wrestling with the Angel. Other 
elements of the design are Ceres and Bacchus on the main 
pilasters, with Peace, Plenty and two pairs of warriors on the 
smaller pilasters which divide the narrative reliefs. This work 
has been described as Elizabethan because the arms of that 
monarch and of the Sainthills appear in stained glass in the 
windows of the room with the date 1562, but a fairer label 
would be ‘ Jacobean.” It is difficult to believe that this 
work was done before the seventeenth century. Desyite 
its richness there are visible elements of scholarship which 
we are not accustomed to find so early as 1562. The 
finest feature of the room is not the fireplace, but the noble 
internal porch, which is reminiscent of a still larger and 
richer example at Bradfield, not many miles away. There 
are enough similarities in the treatment to suggest that the 
design of one of these porches was influenced by the other. 
The ceiling with its pendant is a fine example of Devonian 
plasterwork. In the adjoining librarv the fireplace is an 
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admirable piece of work, 
with its four goddesses 
and the exquisitely 
posed little terminal fig- 
ure between the arcaded 
panels. This is indeed 
as notable an example 
of Jacobean woodwork 
as one may hope to 
find, for the richness 
of its general effect is 
combined with a great 
refinement of detail. 
It will be noticed that 
this room has lost its 
original ceiling, which 
was, however, replaced 
by a_ pleasant little 
classical cornice. The 
house is now the pro- 
perty of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and is for- 
tunate in having so 
enthusiastic an  anii- 
quary as Mr. Radfo-d 
for its present tenant. 
He has been able to 
put into the rooms 
attractive Tudor furni- 
ture and, into the win- 
dows, heraldic stained 
glass, which harmonise 
admirably with their 
surroundings. Not least 
among the features of 
the house is the richly 
carved staircase. It is 
suggested by Richard 
Sainthill in his Olla 
Podrida, published in 
1844, that the unicorn 
at the top is of a more 
modern workmanship, 
and that it was placed 
there when Charles I 
visited the house. An 
account of this incident 
is given in the diary 
of Richard Symons of 
1644: 

This Satterday 27 July 
his majestie went to see 
Prince Rupert his army. His 
troope met him on the way 
as he came back and wayted 
on him to his quarters at 
Mr StHills howse justice of 
the peace at Bradenedge 
{[Bradninch] a mayor towne 
though almost all the howses 
be of cloy without any tim- 
ber in the wall except the 
doores roofe & windowes 
which is the fashion of the 
countrey. 


Symons’ description of 
the town remains true 
until this day, for it is 
still mostly built of 
cob, or ‘“‘cloy,” as the 
diarist called it. The 
King is said to have 
cut his initials on the 
door of the bedroom 
which he occupied ; but 
careful search has not 
revealed this touch of 
Royal workmanship, 
and it may be doubted 
whether the story about 
the uppermost unicorn 
is correct. In the 
dining-room over the 
mantelpiece there is a 
carved shield no longer 
revealing any arms, 
but supported by two 
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excellent lions. It is for- 
tunate that the hall was 
remodelled at such a good 
period. The fireplace, 
panelling and pair of 
columns are charming of 
their kind. 

Bradninch lies nine 
miles north of Exeter 
and two and a half from 
Collumpton. The manor 
was associated with the 
Duchy of Cornwall from 
early days, and Henry 
VIII, troubled in con- 
science by his theft of 
lands from the College oi 
Windsor, charged his son 
by will to recompense 
the dean and canons 
Accordingly = Bradnincli 
was granted to them, 
and it was they who 
leased the rectory and 
lands to Peter Sainthill. 
From then onwards it 





senate . Ba : 2 was held on renewabl 
leases until the freehold 
Copyright. A BEDROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” was acquired in 18609. 


In 1546 Peter Saint- 
hill was re-granted the old 
Sainthill arms with a small 
seomeeges aaa difference, in a pleasantly 
a ~ — : . ; ~ pompous document signed 
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at Arms. A later and more 
distinguished holder of the 
same name was his grand- 
son. Both Peters followed 
the law, and filled the 
office of Recorder of 
Bradninch Born in 1503. 
the younger one served 
Charles I loyally and 
liberally until the success 
of the Parliament brouglit 
him to ruin. A Round- 
head rhyme written about 
1645 deals with him in 
satirical fashion. It runs 
to some hundreds of lines, 
of which a few can be 
quoted to fill out the story 
of Peter’s troubles. 


= 


Now when the King was in the 
West, 

And not a little in distress, 

He honoured Peter with a call 

By night, incog., but that’s not 
all, 

He wanted money for to spend 

In waging war, that was the 





end, 
And he knew those that had to 
: lend. 
And if report of him speak 
true, 
iH He lent him one, but some say 
two 


Hundred pounds, from Dany 
Dolly’s purse, 

To be repaid with interest, 

Together with a Royal boon, 

When he the sceptre should 
resume. 





The rhymester was wn- 
kind enough to suggest 
that Peter was to re- 
ceive a knighthood in 
return for the money lic 
provided from his wife's 
fortune. He went on 10 
describe a festal meal 
given to Sainthill’s 3 
tainers, some seventy in 
all, rather raggediy 
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if another so awkward a train could 
be found in the Duchy. 

Now see them at the banquet, all 

In Peter’s great and lofty hall, 

Seated in order for to dine, 

Swig cyder, beer and meady wine, 

Where all was sumptuous, nice, and free, 
That made it taste more pleasantly ; 

This lofty hall, occupied the place of 
the present one, and was _ probably 
destroyed during the Civil War in the 
absence of the Sainthills. 

The cloth being gone, the hall did ring, 

‘God bless the cause! God bless the King ! 
May all his foes be soon laid low, 

And civil discord by one blow!” 

After a bumper was filled to drink 
Captain Sainthill’s health there was 
an alarm. News was brought of 
Cromwell's victory at Naseby. Exeter 
was agog with panic, and it was 
rumoured that Fairfax was marching. 
on the city. 

The Cavalier essayed to speak, 

But found his heart was ready t’ break ; 

Rose up, sat down, then rose again, 

But still could not shake off the pain ; 

‘* My friends,” 
I want to ———, but Oh my heart! 
I cannot speak, I cannot cry, 

Oh ’tis so sharp, I sure shall die!” 


said he, ‘‘ we must not part, 


He star’d, he sigh’d, he view’d his crew, 
Then dropped a tear, and said, ‘* Adieu! 
Unto the Italian coast I'll fly, 
To brother Bob at Tuscany.” 


That was the end of Peter’s fighting days. 
fact fly from Bradninch until March, 1646, but the pluck was 
out of the Devon men. Sainthill’s estates were sequestered 
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and his son Samuel did not get them back until 1653, 
when he had to compound by paying nearly £750 as a delin- 


quent. Peter himself had died in Italy in 1648. Samuel 


lived until 1708, but left no heir, and willed his estates to a 
nephew, Edward Yarde, who took the name of Sainthill. 
It is probable that his son Edward Sainthill, who succeeded 


in 1732, signalised his entry into his inheritance by altering 
the interior of the present hall to the form it presents to-day. 
This second Edward’s heiress married Admiral Pearce, 
whose line became extinct in 1861. The lease of Bradninch 
was then bought by Captain Anthony Martin, who acquired 
the freehold from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and sold 
it in 1874 to the Duchy of Cornwall. After thirty years 
of usage as a farm in a state of some dilapidation the 
Duchy, always a faithful steward of its monuments, has 
restored it toa 
state of architectural 
honour. 
Our excuse for 
referring to Captain 
Richard Sainthill, 
who was of Tops- 
ham, and not of 
Bradninch, is that he 
helped to carry the 
Devon tradition of 
Drake and Hawkins 
into Nelson’s fleet. 
There were mariner 
Sainthills of Tops- 
ham from 1662, and 
the salt water was 
in their blood for 
full two centuries. 
Through five genera- 
tions they served the 
King afloat. 
Captain Richard 
was a midshipman 
in 1757, but when 
peace came six years 
later he transferred 
to the merchant 
flag. The capture of 
his ship in the 
American War drove 
him back to the 
white ensign, and he 
was soon at sea 
with letters of 


marque, to be dogged Copyright. 
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by ill-luck and taken 
prisoner by the 
French. Exchange 
freed him before 
long, and in 
he was on the 
Countess of Scar- 
borough as lieutenant 
when the notorious 
Paul Jones on the 
Bon Homme Richard 
with three consorts 
bore down on _ hex 
and the Serapis of 
Flamborough Head. 
The Scotch-American 
pirate and his 
French allies brought 
130 guns to beax 
against sixty of the 
English, and won 
the battle, but the 
Bon Homme Richariéi 
was sunk and_ the 
victory was dearly 
bought. 

In 1794 Sainthill 
was transport agent 
in the Mediterranean 
under Nelson, and 
won his praise. If 
he did nothing 
dramatic, it was be- 
cause his services 
were needed rather 
for unsensational work, such as thousands of our best naval 
officers are doing to-day in ceaseless labours of transport 
and patrol. 

It is very fortunate that Bradninch, which enshrines 
the memory of so much Devon history, should have come 
again under the control of the Duchy of Cornwall. Fortunate, 
too, that the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, has the 
interests of his great estates watched by such able councilloss. 
Their architectural responsibilities are considerable and cover 
not only dozens of manor houses and farms in Devon 
and Cornwall, but also the great London estate of the 
Duchy in Kennington. Both in the country and at Ken- 
nington the Prince’s Council employs architects skilful 
alike in modern design and in the conservation of ancient 
work. T.AWRENCE WEAVER. 
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THE PUBLIC HOUSE OF THE FUTURE 


EFRESHMENT without drunkenness and gaiety 
without disorder might well be the motto of the 
public house of the future. Reformers have long 
been busy with efforts to reconstruct our licensing 
system so as to achieve this end, and Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain made a sporting but unsuccessful attempt 
in 1877 to commit the House of Commons to municipal 
control. In 1894 he supported the idea of Trust Companies, 
but the time was not ripe. Two years later a practical begin- 
ning was made by the formation of the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, Limited, which has since pursued 
a successful career. It pins its faith to management without 
profit to the managers on the sale of drink, limits its divi- 
dends to 5 per cent., and wages war against the idea that a 
licensed house should be a mere drinking bar. 

The pioneer work of the P.R.H.A. cleared the way for 
Earl Grey’s powerful advocacy of disinterested management 
and the organisation of Trust Com- 
;anies in each county and large town. 
But until now the public houses so 
controlled number fewer than 400. 
They are working models of what is 
possible, but they represent an infini- 
tesimal proportion of the licences in 
being. The setting up of the Ceniral 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic) was due 
to the need to protect munition 
workers from the temptations of the 
baser sort of public bar. The shrewd 
test of war has established, for all to 
see, the folly and wickedness of 
encouraging excessive drinking by 
licensing regulations long condemned 
by thinking people. These rules and 
their application by licensing justices 
have been based on the fatuous idea 
that every sort of drinking outside the 
home or the club is a semi-criminal 
act to be performed in the most 
uncomfortable and furtive fashion that 
can be devised. Everything has been 
done to discourage a man from sitting down in comfort while 
he drinks, and to stamp the mere act of drinking as a business 
to be hidden from public view. The very name public house 
has been made ridiculous by the multiplication of private 
bars, where men are driven to “ perpendicular drinking ” 
for lack of comfortable, or, indeed, often of any, seats. Worst 
of all, eating has been discouraged entirely, and the possi- 
bilities of the public house (a fine name for an essential 
service) have been degraded until it has become, in towns 
at all events, no more than a dram shop. The essence of the 
changes necessary is bound up in the name of the pioneer 
reforming company, the People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion. How is the ‘ pub” to be re-established in the eyes 
of decent folk as a Refreshment House for the People ? 
With desirable changes in the licensing laws, with the methods 
of the new Control Board (which have not escaped criticism) 
and with the economic problems of taxation and of compensa- 
tion which are bound up with the re-creation of a rightly 
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named public house, lawyers and politicians will have to grapple. 
We are concerned now to show that the problem of immediate 
reform is largely an architectural one, for typical public 
houses in the towns, and many even in the country, are 
wholly unfitted for their purpose. Their planning has been 
dictated by the desire to foster secret drinking and stand-up 
drinking. It makes impossible that reasonable intercourse 
and wholesome recreation which would justify the public 
house as a meeting place for decent folk in their leisure 
hours. Unless and until the majority of public houses 
are altered structurally or abandoned in favour of new premises 
the ideal to ke aimed at, viz., to substitute for the English 
bar the atmosphere of the French café, cannot be attained. 
No deliverance will be wrought unless public opinion is 
brought to bear on the matter, because the owners of 
tied houses have invested vast sums in houses planned on 
the bar system, with all its furtive machinery of obscured 
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windows, long counters and costly vulgarities. Nor need 
we deny sympathy to these victims of a pernicious tradition, 
in which they have been confirmed by the act of the licensing 
justices. So much by way of criticism of things as they 
are. It remains to describe what should be done by way 
of remedy, and to show what the reformers are doing to set 
up a new standard. 

Among the practical questions to which the late Sir 
Arthur Markham devoted his shrewd mind and_ volcanic 
energies was the raising of the standard of colliers’ housing, 
and the Brodsworth colliery village near Doncaster is one 
of his best monuments. The Woodlands Hotel was _ built 
by and is under the control of the pioneer company, the 
P.R.H.A. It stands on a corner site, and its architect, 
Mr. Hugh Watkins, has devised it cleverly (Fig. 1). An impor- 
tant feature in public house planning is provision for complete 
supervision by the management. This is admirably secured 
at Woodlands. The office of the manager is by the main 
entrance, and from it he can easily control the public bar- 
room, the dining hall and the private bar. The bar-room 
is large, and is provided with many tables and comfortable 
seats, which encourage the colliers to sit down to their drinks. 
A large counter is inevitable owing to the heavy rush of 
customers at busy hours. The hall is used for serving midday 
meals to the colliers, and for club meetings and sing-songs 
in the evening. There is a concert platform, and the room 
is well equipped with café tables. It serves as a club for 
all practical purposes, but card-playing is not allowed. The 
private bar is for foremen and managers. To this men may 
bring their wives, but no unaccompanied women are served 
with drink in any part of the house. The coffee room is 
for lunches, etc., and to cater for passing motorists. Upstairs 
there is a billiard-room with three tables, which are always 
busy. At the back is a large bowling green and tea garden, 
which have proved very popular in summer. 

Another P.R.H.A. house is the Crosby Hotel at Scun- 
thorpe, Lincs, designed by the late Mr. W. Mortimer (Fig. 2). 
The general scheme of its plan (again it is a corner site) is 
so good that it deserves study, but some small details are 
not typical and the plan now reproduced shows the plan in 
a somewhat simplified form. Here again the manager’s 
office is in a central position, so that he can readily control 
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players and spectators, 
and the ideal of the 
open air café is admir- 
ably realised. 

One of the largest 
Trust Companies, the Home Counties P. H. Trust, Limited, 
of which Lord Lytton is chairman, is remodelling The 
Pavilion at Wood Lane, Shepherd’s Bush. Mr. A. Dixon 
is the architect, and his plan is now reproduced (Fig. 3). 
Although the house is in London, enough space has been 
found for a good bowling green and garden. Ail the 
small compartments have been swept away and the very 
extensive floor area will be occupied by small tables and chairs. 
The bar is of the smallest dimensions practicable, and both 
food and drink will be served at the tables. It is encouraging 
to note that The Pavilion belongs to a great firm of brewers, 
Messrs. Whitbread, who have shown their appreciation 
of the new spirit in public house management by leasing 
it (as they have leased others) to the Trust. It is fair to 
add that the Trust has built much of its popularity on careful 
attention to architectural amenities. It has revealed anew 
the beauties of the Red Lion at Colchester, a fine Tudor 
inn, long dishonoured by modern accretions. The George 
at Crawley, the White Hart at Dorking and the Castle at 
Windsor are examples of houses which in less careful hands 
might have been divested of their historical character. The 
‘George at Portsmouth retains relics as well as traditions 
of Nelson. Mr. Alexander Part, managing director of the 
Trust, has the wisdom to see that good architecture is 
an essential quality in a public house of the right kind. 

Both at 
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4.—PLANNED ON NEW LINES. 
P. Morley Horder. 


3.—PAVILION HOTEL, 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 
A. Dixon. 


such a house was to sell drink and to acquaint the public 
with the variety and enticingness of its liquors. The wiser 
public houses to-day, and, we hope, all of them to-morrow, 
will look for their profit as much to catering and to their 
comfort as places for leisurely refreshment as to the number 
of gallons of beer and whisky that they can induce their 
patrons to swallow in the shortest time. If the amenities 
of the house are to count, why should the public rooms 
face the dusty, noisy street when they might look out on 
gay gardens, where summer meals could be served under 
cool loggias? One of the pleasantest meals I ever ate was 
dejeuner at a little (and as far as I remember a very inexpen- 
sive) hotel in Fontainebleau on a blazing August day. The 
tables were set under verandas round a little quadrangle 
brilliant with flowers and well set back from the dusty street. 
The area covered was quite small, but it was well planned 
to give the maximum pleasure to the visitor. Fig. 4 shows a 
plan with this intention worked out for a corner site by My. 
P. Morley Horder. All the rooms used by visitors, save only 
the private bar (commonly used for business talks as much 
as for simple refreshment), look out on the garden and bowling 
green, and large loggias open out of the main bar-room 
and the coffee room. The kitchen and scullery occupy the 
corner of the site, and are screened from the road by a yard 
wall. This type of plan does not mean that the house would 
not present a very welcoming front to the passer-by. The 
north-west entrance front gives access to the richer pations 
who seek the coffee room and private bar, and the north- 
east entrance leads to the big bar-room. Both are provided 
with fore-courts, which would be made gay with little 
paved gardens or with evergreens in tubs, or as the taste and 
invention of the management might indicate, and the eleva- 
tions to these two fore-courts would naturally be as attractive 
as architectural skill could make them. But they would 
not rely on arrays of bottles or on gilt and winking plate 
glass or on marble and pink and green tiles. In a word, 
the house would proclaim its business without losing its 
self-respect in the process. 

Perhaps an apology is needed for illustrating these 
notes by plans only. It would not be difficult to show 
photographs of many a pleasant inn, old and new, up and 
down the country, in which a pretty garden or an old coaching 
yard makes an attractive picture. But in most cases these 
amenities are the result of happy local conditions or of 
an individual licensee’s pride in his business. The point to 
emphasise is that similar graces can be given to an urban 
public house if thought is given to its planning on right 
lines, and the attention of our readers is therefore drawn 
to plans and plans alone. 

Later will be illustrated the plan of the Gretna Tavern, 
of which so much has been said, and of the houses now 
being altered or newly built under the auspices of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic), in which further and highly 
interesting extensions of the idea are being developed. 


(To be continued.) 


DESPATCHES 
‘The half was not told me” 


Neither the half of your glory, nor yet the half of vour toil-— 

But, from the few, straight words we gather the truth beneath ; 

All that made ready your service against the battle’s turmoil 

All the glad strength of your hearts that came to grips with death ~ 
Doubt not your watching land 


Doth, marvelling, understand ! 
M. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


MAY FLOWERING TULIPS. 

HE prohibition of the import of Dutch bulbs into this 

country will undoubtedly cause a shortage of some of 

the early single and double varieties of Tulips, but a 

large quantity of the splendid May-flowering and Darwin 

Tulips are grown in England of as good quality as any 
grown elsewhere, and the requirements of the public will, | 
feel sure, be fully met by home-grown stock and English money 
retained in tbis country for the stimulus and development 
of another industry which has suffered severely from foreign 
competition, but which has, nevertheless, shown itself capable 
of holding its own if some protection is given. Prices may 
be a little higher for a season or two, but the demand for bulbs 
of all kinds has grown enormously the last ten years, and it 
will not be long before internal competition will adjust matters 
to the purses of the public. 

Coming now to practical details, we may begin by classifving 
Tulips conveniently into April-flowering and May-flowering 
sections. The former include single and double varieties of 
« height seldom exceeding t2in., and include also those sorts 
which are especially adapted for growing in pots or bowls. Of 
this section there will be, as I hinted above, considerable scarcity. 
There is a far better choice of May-flowering Tulirs, as these, 
with few exceptions, can be grown so well in this country that 
for some years large numbers of bulbs have been exported to 





Holland and abroad by our bulb growers. 


; In catalogues one 
finds them classed as Cottage Tulips and Darwins, the distinction 
between the two being based on the general form and _ habit 


of the latter class, undoubtedly due to their parentage. Messrs. 
Krelage, who originally introduced the Darwins, probably know 
something about the latter point, but reliable information 
is not to be had, as far as I know. Anyway, the Darwins are 
a strong growing class of Tulips, growing from 18in. to 26in. 
or even to 30in. in height, with cup-shaped, square-based flowers. 
They bloom from the end of April to the end of May, and provide 
a wonderful range of colours from almost white to almost black. 
Yellow and pure blue, however, are not represented at present. 

Clara Butt.—Deep rose pink, shaded apricot on outside of petals when 
first opening. An easy first favourite both for outdoors and for cutting. 

Flambeau.—Crimson red, a strong but artistic contrast to Clara Butt. 

Baronne de la Tonnaye and Massachusetts.—Deep rose pink, paling 
at edges to pale pink. 

Loveliness.—Deep rose, smaller and not so tall as most Darwins 
Teally an Old English florists’ Tulip which is still in its self-coloured state. 

Rev. H. Ewbank.—Mauve, paling at edges. 

Erguste.—Heliotrope. This and the foregoingare early flowering varieties. 


Bleu Aimable.—Deep mauve, rather a scarce variety at present, but 
very beautiful. Those who cannot afford to buy by the hundred should 
have at least a few bulbs, as it flowers about the same time as Clara 
Butt. 

Pride of Haarlem.—An enormous cup-shaped flower, deep rose carmine, 
with scarlet shading on the inside of petals; a glorious garden flower. 

Glow.—Dazzling Poppy red. a colour that is very pronounced. 

Greuze.—Royal deep purple. This flowers early, almost at the same 
time as Erguste, with which it blends well. 

Dream. 
Greuze. 

Faust.—Deep blackish purple; a large and stately flower. 

King Harold.—Deep brownish crimson. 

The above varieties could hardly be beaten but those who like 
to include some of the paler shades might choose 

Gretchen.—A lovely egg-shaped flower, soft blush. 

Maiden’s Blush.—A pale edition of Clara Butt. 

Psyche.—Soft rose. 

White Queen (syn. La Candeur).—White, tinted green when opening, 
and slightly flushed lilac when passing off. 

Suzon.—Pale rose, passing to white at edges. 

Saes.—Rosy lilac. 

Among the May-flowering Cottage Tulips we may choose 
from the following : 

Primrose Beauty.—An exquisite late variety, r4in, high, splendid 





Large lilac, also an early variety and blends well next to 





for cutting and quite strongly scented. 
shades. 

Solfatare.—Primrose. 

Bouton d’Or.—Deep golden vellow. 

Mrs. Moon.—Rich yellow, with pointed petals and stiff, upright stems 
24ft. high. 

Gesneriana lutea.—Large yellow. 

Inglescombe Yellow.—Immense deep yellow, often flushing crimson 
as It ages. 


In the pink and rose carmine 


Le Reve is a glorious early flowering variety, 14in. high and of a beautiful 
shade of art pink. This variety does well in pots, and is often classed with 
the April-flowering Tulips. 

Gesneriana rosea and Rosalind are shades of deep rose, both cheap 
and beautiful Tulips. Among the reds 

Gesneriana major is a gorgeous crimson with peacock blue base. 

Caledonia is a dazzling orange scarlet. 

La Merveille.—Bronzy salmon; makes a glorious bed. 

White Cottage Tulips are not numerous. 
but it is rather scarce at present. 
as it dies off rose. 


The best of all is Innocence, 
Parisian White is charming at all stages, 
Picotee opens cream coloured, flushes rose on the edges 
later, and finally dies off rose. Its petals are pointed and reflex, which adds 
to the charm of the flower, especially in a vase. 
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Cultural details for Tulips are of the simplest. Plant any 
time during October or November 4in. deep and 4in. to sin. 
apart in any open site, even one on a border facing north. Lift 
when the foliage turns yellow in mid-June or early July, and 
keep the bulbs in a dry and cool place till planting-time again 
comes round. There are few soils where they will not succeed. 
The chief cause of failure after the first season is in lifting before 
the bulbs have matured, 7.e., before the foliage has begun to turn 
yellow and wither. Annual lifting is always the best, but in 
many sheltered gardens the Darwin and Cottage section often 

do well unlifted for two or even three years. Unless the soil 

is really poor or is very shallow, 7.e., less than roin. deep, more 
4 than a light application of manure is not needed, and what is 
used should be thoroughly decayed and dug in fairly deep. 
In the milder parts of the country, planting as late a3 the end 
of December is quite successful if the state of the soil permits, 
and the depth at which Tulip bulbs will come up and bloom 
well is quite remarkable. I once planted some bulbs of the robust 
Mrs. Moon over a foot deep and upside down, and they all 
bloomed exceptionally well. ; 

Here are a few suggestions 
may be helpful to those who like to have a_ groundwork 
of some comparatively dwarf plant. Groundwork of blue 
Forget-me-not: Clara Butt or any of the pink Darwins. 
Solfatare and Primrose Beauty are lovely varieties, as are 
also White Swan and Parisian White or Picotee. A ground- 
work of white Arabis can be planted among any of the May- 
flowering Tulips of pink, red or lilac shades. A groundwork 
of red Wallflower looks well with Bouton d’Or or Mrs. Moon ; 
and vellow Wallflower among a good crimson or scarlet Darwin, 
or Gesneriana major or Caledonia makes a fine contrast. <A 
very striking bed can be made by planting the deep purple 
Darwin Greuze or Grand Monarque among golden yellow 





for spring bedding which 
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Wallflowers. 
with either blue or white Forget-me-not. 


The beautiful pink Tulip Le Réve associates well} 
W.G. Buin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOUSELEEK SUPERSTITIONS. 

S1r,—In the article on the houseleek, in the issue of September 2nd, no 
allusion is made to another superstition concerning it which I have heard 
in Shropshire—that if it flowers, a death in the house will follow during 
the year. Perhaps some of your readers may be able to say if this is known 
in other counties.—RAcHEL HUMPHREYS. 











WooDLice IN PEACH HOUSsEs. 

S1r,—Would you be good enough to inform me if there is any remedy 
for woodlice in Peach and Nectarine houses? They destroy all the fruit.— 
F. M. D, Bath. 

[Woodlice seek shelter during the day in any crevice or spot where they 
can hide themselves. They may be trapped between boards laid down 
in the evening, for the woodlice are sure to be found sheltering there next 
morning, when they can readily be destroyed by dropping them into a bowl 
of boiling water. Where it can be done without injury to the plants, boiling 
water should be poured into any place where they are likely to congregate. 
It is just as well to vary the traps, and it is an excellent plan to trap them 
by cutting Potatoes in two lengthwise and scooping out some of the centre. 
The Potatoes are placed with the hollow side downwards, and when examined 
in the morning the woodlice will be found sheltering there. If the hollowed 
out Potatoes are placed on a hard, smooth surface, such as a greenhouse 
shelf or flooring, a notch or two must be cut in them to allow the woodlice 
room to enter, otherwise they would be unable to do so. They may also be 
trapped in numbers in small clean pots, each containing a freshly cut piece 
of Potato, and filled up with a little dry moss or hay. These pots should 
be laid on their sides in most likely places and examined early each 
morning.—Eb. | 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
R. GEORGE MOORE has rushed in where angels 
fear to tread. He has emulated the example 
set by M. Ernest Renan who, from the sympathetic 
unbeliever’s point of view, wrote a “ Vie de Jésus.” 
But M. Renan had qualifications denied Mr. Moore. 
Foremost among them was the command of a prose style 
unexcelled by that of any contemporary. A good style 
should react to many tests, of which the simplest and most 
easily applied is that of brevity. The most sublime passage 
of Job occupies the space of a hundred words in our Revised 
Elition; Renan translated it into French in practically 
the same. Mr. Moore has made a large book of over 200,000 
words without deviating once into great and pregnant 
English. The Brook Kerith (Werner Laurie) is thin and 
gaitulous. 
The truth would appear to be that Mr. Moore approached 
his subject in the spirit of a minor novelist. He was clever 
} enough to see that it would be a tactical error to place Jesus 
in the foreground; it was defter and easier to make the 
central figure one who played a minor part in the drama. 
Joseph of Arimathea suited this purpose exactly. He does 
not occupy a large place in the Gospel story, but a very 
large one in tradition. If we were to accept as true all the 
legends which have been handed down with regard to him, 
he would have to be regarded as the Wandering Jew. Mr. 
Moore has made him the son of a successful merchant who 


F had made his fortune through salting and selling fish. But, 
i unlike the average self-made millionaire, he has large and 
i liberal views, has given his son a good education, freedom 
i to travel and opportunities to learn the chief philosophies 


of his time. His main disappointment is that his heir is 
almost a misogynist, avoids marriage and irregular sex 
relationship, has no sympathy with that desire for posterity 
which was ever a strong Hebrew characteristic. Joseph 
has grown up into an amiable and highly cultivated young 
- man, most interested in the various theories of the universe 
4 held by his contemporaries, but too wise and moderate 
a evet to become a fanatic or extremist. He makes the same 
# approach to being merely “‘a walking gentleman” that 
Scott’s nominal heroes did. Not a bad medium at all through 
which to view the Saviour of Mankind, if the author had 
been man enough to conceive or understand the greatest 
teacher which the world has produced. 


At this crucial point the author fails. He has studied 


the externals of His period, but has given no rendering of 
its greatness. 
: brooding East.” 
ii brated character might, as far as this book is concerned, 
" have been modelled upon some of the highly educated 
4) 


Indeed, he has not at all apprehended “ the 
We have Syria under Pilate. That cele- 





intelligent pro-consuls who administered the Spanish colonies 
before the time of the great Armada. We see him personally 
averse to taking severe measures against Christ, yielding 
reluctantly to the clamour of the Jews, all in the manner 
of an extremely sensible mediocrity of our own day whose 
one inexorable rule is never to do anything that will impair 
his own position. An embodied ‘‘ Permanent Official.” The 
Roman rule is shown in operation just and orderly, but 
cruel as that of a modern Hun. Mr. Moore’s leaning towards 
realism is answerable for the depraved zest with which he 
misses no chance of describing the horrible crucifixions, 
the burning of thieves in their dens, and other crude features 
of life in a province occupied by the Romans two thousand 
years ago. The same proclivity induces him to add a great 
many Rabelaisian and more or less disgusting details that 
help the serious object of the story not at all, though they 
may be necessary to the author’s idea of a picture of life 
unmasked. 

This process becomes highly objectionable when it is 
applied to the world’s greatest teacher. It is part of the 
author’s design to humanise him, in other words to bring 
him down to the common level. He makes him, therefore, 
a keeper of sheep, assuming that he foreswore carpentering. 
A very skilful shepherd, too, whose common talk is of sheep 
and weather and pastures and how the best sheepdog is a 
Thracian only it should be taught to snap like the wolf, 
not to take hold and hold on like a mastiff, and he has a 
miraculous cure for the scab, and so on, with acres of such 
tattle as never yet came from the mouth of a prophet and 
dreamer. It is in accordance with this mean design that 
Mr. Moore offers most. commonplace explanations of the 
two great mysteries in Christ’s life, the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Resurrection. One, according to the author, 
is a legend that sprang from Christ’s habit of speaking of 
God as his Father and the public acclaiming him Son ot 
David. Mr. Moore assumes that though Joseph was 
His real father, the fact passed in this way out of attention. 
To explain the Resurrection he makes a plot that might 
pass as good enough for a very indifferent novel. It 
recalls Stevenson’s story of Thrawn Janet. Not unseldom 
did it happen that at a Scottish hanging the victim 
escaped through the loop not running tight or for some other 
cause. It will be remembered that Scott used this device 
to save the life of Bonthron in “‘ The Fair Maid of Perth.’ 
Crudely put, Mr. Moore explains the Resurrection by suggest- 
ing that Jesus was taken down from the Cross before he 
was dead, that the almost expired spark of life was fanned 
into activity,’ but that the shock to his reason was permanent. 

As an example of Mr. Moore’s style, we quote the follow- 
ing passage, which, however, gives little idea of the eilect 
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produced by abandoning quotation marks and other signs 
of conversation : 

I shall come in a chariot sitting on the right hand of our Father, the 
Judgment Book upon my lap. As the rocks of this world are shaken and 
riven by earthquakes, my words shall sunder father from son, brother from 
brother, daughter from mother; the ties that have been held sacred shall 
be broken and all the things looked upon as eternal shall pass away even 
as the Temple of Jerusalem shall pass away. My words shall sunder it 
beam by beam, pillar by pillar, and every stone of it shall be scattered. For 
I say unto you that God is weary of the fat of rams and goats, and incense 
delights not His nostrils ; it is not our flocks and herds that cur Father desires, 
nor the sweet-smelling herbs of this world, but a temple in which there shall 
be nothing but the love of God. It is for the building of this temple that 
I have been called hither ; and not with hands during laborious years will 
it be built, but at once, for the temple that I speak to you of is in the heart 
of every man; and woe, woe, woe, I say unto you who delay to build this 
temple, for the fulfilment of the prophecies is at hand, and when the last 
day of this world begins to dawn and the dead rise up seeking their cere- 
clothes it will be too late. Woe! woe! woe! unto thee, Chorazin, Beth- 
saida and Magdala, for you have not repented yet, but still choose the ghosts 
that haunt the sepulchres out of which ye shall be called soon ; too soon for 
many ; for I say unto you that it is not the dead that sleep but the living. 

At these words there were murmurings among the disciples, and they said 
turning from one to the other: he says we sleep, brother, but this is not 
true. He mocks at us. 

It is for technical reasons that the passage has been 
chosen. The great translators of the Bible would be amazed 
that anyone should be able to write this without even by 
accident hitting upon the great cadences of the New Testa- 
ment which have influenced English literature since the day 
they were first heard. It would perhaps be most effective 
to cite such a noble example as the passage beginning, “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt and where thieves break through and 
steal,” but St. Luke x, 13, 14 and 15, is a more apposite 
passage : 

Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they 
had a great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. 

But it shall be more tolerable to Tyre and S:don at the judgment, than 
for you. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be thrust 
down to hell. 

But why continue? The first and final condemnation 
of the book lies in its abject dullness. Criticism is aroused 
afterwards chiefly by the print of the Satyr’s foot seen in 
the loveliest sanctuary of the human mind. 


England's First Great War Minister, by Ernest Law. 
Sons, 6s.) 

MR. ERNEST LAW has an excellent story to tell, and he does it very well, 
except that he becomes rather tiresome with his moralising. His war minister 
is Cardinal Wolsey, whom he paints as the Lloyd George of 1513, when 
Henry VIII at the age of twenty-two made his famous expedition to Picardy 
and Flanders. The headings of the chapters indicate very clearly the line 
of argument. We have Wolsey as War Minister; Wolsey as Minister of 
Finance ; Wolsey’s War Budget ; How Wolsey Got the Men ; Wolsey as Minister 
of Munitions, and so on. We are asked in a word to believe that Wolsey 
was not only the Lloyd George, but also the Kitchener and the Robertson of 
his time. Ever and anon the author stops to lash out at Mr. Asquith and his 
“Wait and See’ policy. Conscientious objectors, “‘ that emasculate human 
skunk, the modern conscientious objector.” The most striking example 
of his interruption of a narrative to pursue a side-issue is in his account of 
the death of Sir Edward Howard the great seaman who commanded 
Henry VIII's fleet. No sooner has the impetuous commander ‘leapt out 
of his own galley into the forecastle of Prior John’s galley, and Charran the 
Spaniard with him and sixteen other persons’? than he stops for several 
paragraphs. First he has to explain that Prior John, Pery John or Prester 
John, is a nickname of the French Admiral Pregian de Bidoux, then to point 
this out as ‘‘ an early instance of the inveterate habit of Jack Tar and Tommy 
Atkins to make fun of the names of their enemies.’ Then he explains that 
the English Admiral used the nickname in writing to the King as did Ambassa- 
dors in their despatches. This, again, lead: to a digression on the language 
of despatches, which in its turn suggests to his fertile mind that Admiral 
Jellicoe does not in formal papers refer to “‘ Old Tirps,” or Sir Douglas Haig 
to ** Kaiser Bill,” ‘Little Willie” or ‘‘the Boches.’’ After more in the same 
vein he resumes the narrative of Howard’s death. Mr. Law’s gift, in fact, is 
not for historical writing, but for antiquarianism. He has a gift for enabling 
us to realise the appearance of Army and Navy in King Henry’s reign. We are 
glad to know that this volume is intended only as a summary or prelude to 
a more important sequel, a book describing the incidents of the campaign 
and blazoned with old plans, maps and prints that will give a living picture 
of the military life of that period. For a work of that kind Mr. Ernest Law 
has exceptional qualifications, and we anticipate it with interest. 


(G. Bell and 


With the French in France and Salonika, by Richard Harding 
D.v.s. (Duckworth, 3s. 6d.) 
SINCE the letters constituting this book were written Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis has died and the world is the poorer by one of the very few war corre- 
spondents who is worth reading when the events described are a year old. 
Possibly this book is not quite such exciting reading as was “ With the 
Allies,” because in that case Mr. Davis was in the unpleasantly exciting 
predicament of being very nearly shot by the Germans as a spy. But, 
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though this time in comparative safety, he managed to see a number of 
interesting things—in Champagne, before Verdun, in Salonika and in London— 
with shrewd, original eyes. He has—or we must now say, he had—a succinct 
and racy way of describing things, essentially American, which is extremely 
fascinating. A ruined town in France ‘‘ made Pompeii look like a furnished 
flat,’’ and here is the effect of more than a year in London: ‘‘ A year ago 
the lamps had been so darkened that it was not easy to find the keyhole to 
your street door. Now you are in luck if you find the street.”” This is a 
little picture of the ruling passion in Salonika: “‘ If in Salonika you buy a 
newspaper from a newsboy, of the persons passing, two will stop; if at an 
open shop you buy a package of cigarettes, five people will look over your 
shoulder ; if you pay your cab-driver his fare, you block the sidewalk ; and 
if you try to change a hundred-franc note, you cause a riot.” Mr. Davis, 
however, had more than a quaintly arresting way of expressing himself. 
He had imagination and humour and courage—the very considerable courage 
necessary to tell his countrymen that their President’s innumerable Notes 
caused them to be regarded in France “ not with hostility, but with amazed 
contempt.” Among all those who write about the war his death had left 
a very distinct gap that no one else can quite fill. 


Damaris, by Lucas Malet. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

IT is a sombre background that Lucas Malet has chosen for the story with 
which she breaks a long silence—India in the vear 18604; the clouds of the 
Mutiny dispersed, but still trailing on the horizon, the sullen echo of their 
thunder still sometimes heard, the scars of their fury still throbbing ; and 
scarcely less sombre is the theme round which that story is woven—the 
weaknesses that bind a man’s soul captive. And it is in her portraiture 
of this particular man, Colonel Charles Verity, that the author achieves 
success. We see him holding his own in the Public School of the thirties, 
‘“a young savage among other insolent, well-bred and unscrupulous young 
savages,’ 


’ sloughing his savagery in the house of his great-uncle, ** accom- 
plished linguist, student of natural science and of philosophy, member of 
the Linnean and other learned societies, friend of the poet Southey, corre- 
spondent of Baron von Humboldt and of Madame de Staél’’; we see him, 
idealist and dreamer, drawn by ineradicable fighting instinct with his ideals 
and his dreams into the Indian army, but Lancelot rather than Galahad, 
unconsciously seeking Guinevere rather than the Grail. So he emerges at 
the opening of the book, his steel tempered in the fire of the Mutiny and 
bearing unmistakable signs of the ordeal ; dominant, ruthless, swift in justice, 
though no stranger to mercy, but alone. Companionship of the flesh he has 
known. His short marriage to a young girl who loved him had been in the 
nature of a deed of reparation to those who had gone before. Only one 
woman, Henrietta Pereira,.has ever held him, mind as well as body, and 
she had been already married when they met. Within a few months of his 
own marriage her husband dies. Just before his wife dies, having given birth 
to a little daughter, Damaris, Henrietta marries again. So tate mocks them. 
Then, driven by some impish coquetry, Henrietta flees her humpish, affectionate 
husband and comes to visit Charles, who, with five year old Damaris, falls 
in love with her anew. Charming is the picture we have of her—.1 com- 
posed, sprightly, light-stepping, witty, mid- Victorian lady in her befurbelowed 
crinoline, very certain of herself and all else, keeping a dainty but firm hand 
on the reins of her conventional world, but—composed because she is incapable 
of emotion, self-contained from very emptiness. And she comes at a time 
when Charles is most susceptible to her feminine charm, criticised for his 
stern measures by ignorant politicians at home and increasingly conscious 
that he has scorched rather than warmed his hands at the fire of life. To 
him Henrietta’s glacial pose appears as self-respect, her lack of responsive- 
ness as deliberate judgment. He lays his life, his child, his career in her hands, 
and she fails him and flees from him. Finding she has fled, seething with 
outraged pride and thwarted passion, Charles would seek forgetfulness in 
war, taking up arms under Shere Ali and throwing his career to the wind ; 
but Damaris falls ill, and her one cry is for her darling Henrietta. For days 
the father in him wars with the slighted lover, then he sends for her. ‘* Tell 
her,” he says to his messenger, ‘*‘ if the child’s life is granted me, as an act 
at once of thanksgiving and of expiation, I have sworn, God helping me, 
never again to touch a woman; but to cast out the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, from this day forward to the end.’”’ So a sad boding story, 
made none the less so by its setting in an cld Mogul palace full of ghosts of 
other days and an alien race, ends on a note of hope that a character of 
infinite possibility at last re.rieves its lost promise. 


The Lion’s Share, by Arnold Bennett. (Cassell, 65.) 

ANOTHER “ Clayhanger’”’ would in these hectic times be rather too much 
of an undertaking, and so we were relieved to find Mr. Bennett in his first 
chapter in a palpably light, airy and fantastic mood. We settled down 
to him with a relish, looking forward to something as delightful as ‘* The 
Grand Babylon Hotel.” But in this hope we were, alas, disappointed. It 
is not enough to be fantastic and to throw over your characters a glamour 
of the New Arabian Nights. 
as well as absurd. 


Those characters must do something exciting 
Even Prince Florizel would have been tedious if he had 
he killed the President of the 
Suicide Club as well and threw the Rajah’s Diamond into the Seine. And 
Mr. Bennett’s characters talk a great deal and do not do anything very 
interesting. They do not get on with the story ; to use that most expre-sive 
Americanism, they ‘‘ cut no ice.” Of course, there are things in the book 
that are clever and entertaining. There is a sparkle in the picture of the 
studio life in Paris, into which the heroine plunges in the disguise of a young 
widow. There is a thrilling scene at the Blue City Exhibition, in which 
two Suffragettes break the windows of a hall, where a Cabinet Minister is 
addressing a meeting, shout insults at him through a megaphone, and then 
make a breathless escape, in which a joy wheel plays a part. 


only talked in his incomparable manner : 


We grow 
rather fond of Miss Ingate, who would play a barrel-organ in a procession, 
but firmly drew the line at being arrested. But in the end we find ourselves 
most in sympathy with another of the characters, Mr. Gilman. ‘‘ 1 am 
a dull man,” he says, ‘‘ I really don’t understand it. 
mad or I am mad.” 


Either everybody is 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CHURCHES NEW AND OLD. 

[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1tr,—Colonel La Terriére’s letter about Kempley New Church, 
published in last week’s CountRY LIFE, contained these remark- 
able words: ‘‘ The builder should have remembered that no 
matter how ‘ modern’ his ideas may be, ‘ the Church’ is not 
modern, and that it is distinctly, and rightly so, tied down bv 
tradition, and that to house ‘ the Church’ in a building that 
defies all tradition, and looks like a Futurist’s idea of a barn 
decorated for a festival, must offend the sense of what is fitting 
in the minds of all lovers of our traditionally beautiful and 
historic old ecclesiastical buildings.”’ 

Now, if our church builders of the twelfth century had 
agreed with Colonel. La Terriére, we should never have had 
that Gothic architecture which he now wishes us to imitate. 
Those builders had modern ideas; they had a love of inno- 
vation so strong that they would often pull down an old building 
to make room for a new one. Building was a living art, a 
language, to them, and they spoke naturally and rightly in the 
language of their own time. For a century we have tried in 
our church building to speak a dead language, and the result 
has been an ugliness never before equalled in the world. Wher- 
ever we have tried to restore a Gothic church witb an imitation 
of its old beauties, the incongruity between the new and the 
old has been far more glaring than any possible incongruity 
between different styles ; for it has been a contrast of the living 
with the dead, of that which is art with that which is not art 
at all. 

What we have to do now is to find a living language for our 
church-building, and we cannot do that until we resolve to 
give up the Gothic altogether. Colonel La Terriére says that 
Kempley New Church looks like a Futurist’s idea of a barn 
decorated for a festival. The use of the word “ Futurist” 
here is meaningless to me, and I suppose it is meant merely to 
express dislike. But I cannot imagine a better ideal for a 
modern church than that it should look like a barn decorated 
for a festival. A good barn is a very beautiful place, a thousand 
times more beautiful than any Gothic church; and the Gothic 
itself developed out of churches that were very like barns and 
were decorated for the festivals of the Church. If we are to 
have a development of the same kind we must begin by building 
our churches like good barns, building them simply and well 
and of good materials. We must try to make them as good 
as we can without ornament stolen from the past. Only so 
shall we learn to express our own religious feelings in decoration 
of our own time. The first essential is to build as well as we 
can, because it is a church that we are building. Out of the 
desire to build well beauty will generally come. Ugliness 
has come out of our desire to imitate as cheaply as possible 
the beauties of the medieval builders. 

Therefore let nobody be shocked by the absence of ecclesias- 
tical ornament in a modern church. It is just that ecclesiastical 
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ornament that we need to get rid of before we can see the way 
to beauty at all. Let us bave plain seats, plain pulpits, plain 
lecterns, plain candlesticks, plain altar cloths. They will be 
religious, if we make them all as good as we can. Above all, 
let us have windows empty of Gothic tracery, which is utterly 
unnatural to our ninds. I have not seen the church of which 
Colonel La Terriére complains ; but what seems to me to be its 
one defect in the photograph is the tracery in the west window. 


There is an attempt to produce tracery that is not Gothic, but 
why have tracery at all? We do not, in our other buildings, 
ornament our windows with tracery ; why should we do it in 
our churches ? Our problem is to express our own sense of 
beauty in the windows of our churches, not to imitate the 
beauties of the past. Just as there must be a close connection 
between poetry and ordinary speech if the poetry is to he alive, 
so there must be a close connection between church building 
and ordinary secular building if the church building is to he 
alive. The only way to produce that connection is to build 
a church as if it were a secular building, but to build it better. 
The sacredness should be expressed, not in the style, but in 
the quality. The great Gothic builders aimed not at style 
but at quality, and that is how they produced the style which 
we shall enjoy the more we escape from its tyranny.—A., 
CLuTToN Brock. 


VIVIPAROUS FLIES. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Perhaps you may think the following of sufficient interest for your 
valuable paper. <A very large fly, which, on account of its general shape 
and size I will call a bluebottle, though it was not of that colour, came into 
my room this afternoon, and I immediately went to the window to catch 
it for my starling. On drawing the muslin blind tightly over the fly I observed 
in immediate contact with the hinder part of its body what I at first took 
to be an excretion ; but on looking more attentively I found that the sub- 
stance in question consisted of eleven extremely tiny larve in a very lively 
state and having all the appearance of having that moment issued from 
the body of the fly. Considering that all flies are supposed to be 
oviparous, I am curious to know how this can be explained.—ENQuIRER. 

[We sent this enquiry to Dr. Annie Porter, who replied as follows: 
With regard to your correspond nt’s letter, I do not think that there 
is any doubt that his fly was a Scatophaga—a “flesh fly’ in the popular 
nomenclature. The fly is large, greyish, with stripes (distinct) on the thorax, 
and has somewhat conspicuous red eyes. It is always viviparous, and pro- 
duces a huge number of tiny larva, whose total bulk, when extruded, seems 
much greater than that of the parent fly. The ordinary bluebottle, Calli- 
phora, very occasionally is viviparous. If the fly is approaching oviposition 
and cannot obtain the proper material, such as meat, in which to oviposit 
because she is kept in confinement, the eggs are retained in the oviduct, 
and under the influence of heat these sometimes hatch and are extruded as 
larve. I have had this happen when keeping blowflies for the purpose 
of experiment in connection with their internal parasites.—Ep. | 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBURG OF HARVARD. 
[To tHE Epitror or ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—With reference to your remarks on a recent article by Professor 
Miinsterburg in the New York Times (Sunday Magazine edition), I venture 
to think that, had you read the original article, you would agree with me 
that the Professor’s preposterous suggestion was only made to attract 
readers, and that his real intention was to make mischief between the 
United States, Great Britain and her Allies. 
E. S. BAXTER. 


“COUNTRY Lite” COTTAGE 
COMPETITION. 

[To tHE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I now send you photograph of the pair of 
cottages which I have built from the designs by 
Messrs. Alexander Harvey and Wicks, to 
which the prize was awarded in the class for a 
pair of cottages to cost £250. When I asked 
you to set down so low a sum in the conditions 
of the competition, it was not with any very 
strong hope that a pair of thoroughly sound 
cottages (with accommodation complying with 
the demands of the Board of Agriculture Com- 
mittee) could be done at the price. I could 
get no tender lower than £295 for the pair, 
which brings us back practically to the £150 
cottage, but for that price they could have 
been well and soundly built. This tender was 
put in after the war began and was higher than 
pre-war standards, but lower than it would be 
now. That I have actually paid £350 16s. 7d. 

£30 17s. 11d. was 
absorbed by the use of very attractive bufi 
bricks and hand-made tiles, which add much to 
the architectural charm of the cottages, but 


is partly my own fault; 


nothing to their efficiency as homes. One has 
COTTAGES. to suffer in pocket sometimes for the deter- 
mination to preserve local colour, for materials 
from afar which would quarrel with the landscape are sometimes more costly 
than those obtainable near by. Well and pump cost £16 15s. rod., and 
garden paths added £8 2s. rod. These items, however, were excluded from 
the competitors’ estimates, and properly so, because they necessarily vary 
so much that their inclusion would vitiate any comparative figures. I have 
not got my cottages at £125 each, but they are well planned and built, very 
popular with their tenants, and an ornament rather than an eyesote. 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR., 








Sept. 16th, 1916.] 


THE ADDER’S BITE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,— In the West Highlands gundogs are frequently bitten by adders. A 
case came within my observation the other day in the island of Mull. Accom- 
panied by a keeper, I was crossing a stretch of green sward, with a retriever 
trotting at a_ short 
distance _ ahead. 
Suddenly the animal 
howled, jumped clean 
off the ground, and 
then fell on its side. 
It began to lick one 
of its forelegs very 
assiduously, whimper- 
ing  piteously — the 
while. The first shriek 
made us look in the 
direction of the dog, 


and we caught a 
glimpse of a large, 
yellow, well-marked 


adder gliding swiftly 
through the herbage 
and seeking sanctuary 
in a tussock of thick 
and 
To give it the happy 


rushes. 


grass 


dispatch was the 
work of a few 
seconds. We _ pro- 


ceeded to render first 
aid to our canine 
friend, and then re- 
sumed our homeward 


journey. The poor 
quadruped limped 
bravely by our 
side. Despite our IN A BRETON 
bandaging, the leg 
began to swell and the coat to display the characteristic ‘ snake-bitten ” 
appearance. At length we reached the keeper’s house, and there met an 


old local farmer. He instantly noticed the dog’s plight and correctly 
** Poor brute,” You 
should get a stocking, fill it with American tar, and draw it over the bitten 
Tie the stocking securely, and then send the dog to the kennel.” These 
directions were faithfully and promptly followed; and, sure enough, next 
morning the swelling was entirely gone and the patient as brisk as a bee. 
Of course, we were well aware that a simple and effective cure for an adder’s 
bite consists of a few crystals of permanganate of potash, but we did not 


guessed the cause. he said, “it is in a bad way. 


leg. 


happen to have any of these salts beside us. Dr. Brazil, an American 
herpetologist, has discovered and prepared an anti-venomous serum which 
is said to suit all cases of snake-bite.—A. M. E. 
STARLINGS’ EXAGGERATED NESTS. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Str,—Has some epidemic of eccentricity in nest building attacked the 
Early in June there appeared in the 
Scotsman 
account of a nest, 


starling community this season ? 
an 


sft. high and 
4ft. 6in. thick, 
built in the third 
floor of a three- 
storied building, 
the birds having 


gained 
through the eaves. 


access 


Within a_ few 
minutes of my 
reading this there 
arrived from a 
friend in my 
native county a 
letter giving me 
news of a similar 
nest found at 


Holmer, near Here- 
ford. Of this lam 
now able to 
you a photograph, 
which you may 
perhaps care to 
publish. The lady 
who has taken it 
says: “‘ The nest, 
built in a loft, is 


send 


46in. high and 
11ft. gin. round 
the base. The 
starlings had 


carried every bit of 
straw, as there was 
none in the loft; 
they also made a 





HIGH. 


A NEST 46in. 


great mess outside 
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with straw which they had dropped on the way. 
Mrs. Starling laid four eggs ; 
the 


They entered through the 
hole in the eaves, where you see the light. 


but evidently she or Mr. S. stood on the side of nest, and were 


rather heavy, for the top fell forward, and all the eggs rolled out except 
one, which fell to the edge and was put back. 


My friends discovered the 
nest going 
to the loft for bean- 
sticks; the birds had 


on 


evidently deserted it 
after the 
to the eggs.” 
the matter of 
this Herefordshire 
nest differs 
Scottish rival, where 


accident 
In 
eggs 


5d 


from its 


no eggs had been 
laid, and no de- 
pression made fot 


their reception. 
Naturally I have the 
lady’s permission to 
use the photograph, 
which 


was, indeed, 


taken at my sugges- 


tion—with a view 
to Country LIFE !— 


ARTHUR QO, COOKE. 


CIDER 
[To THE 
Sir,—aAs 


harvest 


TEME.. 
E piTor. | 
the 
(untortu- 
bad 
one) is almost here, 
I beg to submit to 
you a picture of the 
iittle Breton children 
the 
I also enclose a photograph of a Breton squeezing the 
pulp while the apple juice runs into a tub. 
as to make photography difficult. 


apple 


nately, a very 


CIDER ORCHARD. 

gathering in 
apples for cider. 
The surroundings were so cramped 
You will notice the ladder on the left 
where the fowls go up and down to their roost in the rafters. 
not 
cider is beyond reproach. 
Man pressing 
the pulp for 
the cider, 
and the juice 
beginning to 
flow into the 
tub beneath. 
The 
are pulped in 
a trough 
under a 
granite wheel, 


Our Breton 
their 
a Breton 


neighbours are noted for their cleanliness, but the quality of 


I have also sent a photograph of 


apples 


which reduces 
them 
effectuall y.— 
MARGARET W. 
PARSONS. 


very 


TAME 
RABBITS AS 
FOOD. 
THe Epirtor. 
Str,—Mr. C. 
J. Davies’ 





article on ii 
“Ra bab ict 1 
Breeding” is fH 
informative al 
and interest- ; 
ing, and no 

doubt of use 

to some as 

regards 

hutches and 

breeds. In EXPRESSING THE JUICE. 

many villages 

there used to be a good deal of tame rabbit breeding and _ rearing 
for the working man’s table. Few cared for the wild rabbit, but to 


feed tame ones was a hobby with many labourers’ fam/lies, and once a day 


their children went out in the lanes to gather fresh ‘‘ rabbit meat,’ of which 


the sow-thistle was a favourite article of food for rabbits—the tame sort, 


at any rate. There were always one or two rabbits in the feeding-up 
hutch, and when a rabbit was killed for food its skin was carefully 
cured with salt, oil and sugar, and when made “limber” enough 
three or four of the skins made a capital waistcoat, which many men 
were proud to wear for their warmth and lasting qualities. It was 
a woman’s pride to know how to cure rabbit skins so that they were 
limber and soft, and some village tailors were adept at making the 


skins up into waistcoats.—SENEX. 
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REARING A FALLOW DEER. 
[To THE EpiToR oF *‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
$1r,—While cycling near Witherslack recently 1 happened upon a beautiful 
subject for my camera, and have great pleasure in enclosing one or two prints 
which may interest your readers. The local gamekeeper’s little daughter 
had found a very young fallow deer entangled in one of her father’s traps 
earlier in the summer, and as it was uninjured, she was allowed to take it 
home to rear. Contrary to everyone’s expectations she succeeded in rearing 
her beautiful pet through the more difficult part of its “‘ childhood,” and 
the deer is now almost full grown. It was reared entirely on milk, and I was 
given to understand that it consumed no small quantity daily—‘ as much as 
half a dozen babbies,”’ as the keeper remarked. This milk was drunk from 
a bottle, the sight of which sent the deer into ecstasies. The little girl and 








NOW NEARLY FULL GROWN. 


her pet were very affectionate companions; indeed, it was a most difficult 
matter to separate them for photographic purposes.—FRANK LITTLEWoopD. 
DAWS IN CORNWALL. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.”’] 

S1r,—I have been much interested in the article on ‘‘ Daws in Cornwall,” 
and particularly in the reference to the choughs. I have made long tramps 
along the north coast in the nesting season, visiting the most remote parts, 
and though I have scanned the cliffs with a field glass, I have never had the 
good fortune to see a chough, though I have been told by men who live near 
the cliffs that there are still a few to be seen. Jackdaws there were in vast 
numbers, and it struck me that the daws occupied all the nesting sites and 
drove the choughs away. It might be well to appoint trustworthy men 
to reduce the number of daws in order to give the rarer choughs a chance to 
increase and multiply. Asa Cornishman I should much like to see the accom- 
plishment of Mr. Tregarthen’s suggestion to make the north coast of Cornwall 
a protected area for all the wild life still to be found there.—R. B. B. 


THE AGE 
OF RING 
DOVES. 
THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Per- 
haps some of 
your corre- 
spondents can 
say how long 
a common 
bird like the 
ring dove 
usually lives. 
I enclose a 
photograph 
of one sit- 
ting on my 
shoulder. 
It belonged 
to my sister, 
and I can 
remember _ it 
for thirty 
years. I take 
it out for 
short walks, A DOVE AT LEAST 30 YEARS OLD. 

which it 

seems to enjoy, and pecks about on the ground. 
old age; health and appetite are good, but ‘ cooing 
husky.—A. MANSEL. 





Its plumage shows 
” rather faint and 


A PLAGUE OF BATS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—One of the most interesting village churches in these parts is 
plagued with bats. Can you or any of your readers suggest a way to 
destroy them ?—H. T. Barker, Ludlow. 

[Perhaps one of our readers can suggest a cure? For a space of 
reasonable size fumigating with sulphur candles is successful, but it would 
be a serious business to fumigate a church. Some experts recommend letting 
loose a pair of owls or hawks. This might be practicable.—Ep.] 


THE ADAPTABLE ROBIN. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Si1r,—It would be difficult to find a bird so confiding as the robin, or one 
more resourceful in finding a suitable locality in which to construct its nest 
Unlike the majority of birds which have a restricted choice in this, to them, 
important matter, the robin commands a wide range, and can readily adapt 
himself to circumstances. Provided there is room enough for the anticipated 
brood, no place comes amiss. The spot selected may be inside an old boot, 
a tin can, in a mossy bank, or the fold of a curtain inside a lady’s boudoir 
Domestic in his habits, he finds the greenhouse a favourite resort. When 
he chooses to nest there he is shielded from various enemies and the un- 
welcome gaze 
of over-in- 
quisitive eyes. 
The accom- 
panying pho- 
tograph shows 
a nesting- 
place which 
conforms to 
these condi- 
tions. In a 
wire basket, 
concealed 
among the 
sphagnum 
moss under- 
neath and the 
ivy-leaved 
geraniums 
that blos- 
somed  over- 
head, a pair 
of robins 
found a con- 
genial retreat. 
ia this 
““procreant 
cradle,”’ sus- 
pended from 
the roof the 
birds hatched 
their young 
indifferent to 
the presence 
of the passer- 
by, as if they 
knew _ that 
their confi- 
dence was not 
misplaced.— 


Cuas. REID. A SECURELY HIDDEN NEST. 
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